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Abstract of Proceedings of the Council of the 
Siam Society. 








At the 89th meeting hold on Tuesday, May 80th, 1922, at the 
old British Court House the President proposed that the name of 
H.R H, the Princes of Kambueng Bejra, Comission 
Railways, should be submitted to the next Ordinary General Megt= 
ing for election ax Hon, Vice-President of the Society according to 
ruly No. 8 ‘This was agreed to, 

‘The Hon, Secretary reported that about 25 members had sent 





jeneral for 








in replies to thy cireular sent out by the Society lust December, pro- 
posing lo form * grotps” or “sections” for studying varions weiunbi- 
sas indicated therein, ‘The sul-committes considered that 
about five “sections” and 





fie subj 





this wax enough to justify them in for 
had provisionally appointed leaders for each of ‘them 
tho opening meetings, ‘Ther dates, however, depended upon whether 
tho Soviety wax wble to tind permanent quarters before then, 

‘The Hon, Secretary reported that ‘The University of Padua 
ad sent w notice of the 7th centenary of its foundation and had ine 
vited the Siam Society to sond delegates for its celebration on May 
Ldth-17th. ‘The President had written to Prof, F, G, Pullé of Bulog- 
nu University (Corresponding Member) requesting him to attend on 
tho Society's behalf, A similar invitation nd been received from the 
Société Asintique de Pavis for their eotenary on July 10th~13th, and 
the Prosident hud invited Prof. F, Lorgeow (Hon, Member) of Paris, 
to be our representative on that occasion, 








and dates for 











At the 90th Council Meeting held on Jaly 14th, 1922, at the 
old British Court House, at 6-80 pan. a letter frem Mr. J, Crosby was 
read by the President, saying, tut owing to his permanent departure 
from Siam to take up the position of British Consul-Generl at 
Batavia, he was obliged to resign from the Society, “After nearly 18 
years! connection with the Siam Society, in one capacity or another, 
he bid farewell to his colleagues on the Council and to his fellow 
members, with much regret, The President expressed the regret of 
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tho Society at losing Mx, Crosby, and Prof, Cexdés proposed and Mr, 
Nunn seeonded that Me, Crosby's mame should he brought before the 
next general meeting for election as an Honorary Membor—Curried, 

‘The qnestion of fixing the price of the nest number of the 
Society's journal to non-members, agcording to rule 22, was brought 
up. It was mentioned that the cost of production of the last nmaber 
‘was so heavy, thab the price of Tes. 6,00 asked for ib was nob enough. 
‘The fortheoming number would alo be an expensive one, and ib was 
therefore proposed to mvisy the priee of it to ‘Tes, 8.00, ‘This was 
agreed to. 




















At the Dist meeting, held at the old British Court House, on 
August 10th, 1922, at 6-15 pam. ib was decided to presont Hix Royal 
Highnoss Prinee Damvong Rajanubhab, the Vieo-Patron of the Suciv- 
ty, with an address of congratulation in commemoration of His Royul 
Highnoss's GOth birthday. Major Seidonfaden submitted a design he 
hw reevived from the Arts and Crafts School for a ease for the ad- 
dross, Tt was to bo exventod fin leather, with aymbolient and other 
+ figures upon it in silver, Whe addross to be engrossed on undanade 
Siamoyo paper with ypacy for the signatures, Thy design was ox- 
amined and approved, and Major Seidonfaden was appointed to look 
attor its production, Ib wax agree that the address should be in 
English, 
x OnpnsARY Genera Merino, 

















An ordinary general Mecting of the Society was held at the 
now rooms in Chartered Bank Lane on Monday, October 2nd, 1922, 
whon a most interesting paper was read by Prof G. Caxdas, (V1 
President), entitled yyy fiyyf “Etude sur les ex-voto amulettes et 
autres emprintes Boudvliques en terre cuite et en metal,” ‘This lee- 
ture was delivered it French, and about 35 members and their 
friends were present, A large number of ancient and curious earthen- 
ware and metal charsns or figdres (!rnown as Pra piu) were displayed, 
and the learned professor's paper was much enjoyed by an apprecia- 
tive audience, 

‘This paper will be published with illustrations, in an early 
number of the Journal, 
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The President, Mr. Graham, was in the chair, and bofore invit- 
ing Prof, Codes to read his paper, he submitted the name of H.RIL 
the Prince of Kambaeng Bejra, Commissioner-Ceneral for Railways, 
to the meoting for election as Hon, Vieo-President of tho Society. 
‘Tho President remarked that His Royal Highness was well-known as 
8 distinguished anthority on all matters connected with transport 
tion was an 














and travel in this country, and that his acceptance of el 
honone to the Society, ‘The election was carried unaninonsly by 
acclamation, 

‘Phe Prosident then submitted the name of Mr, J. Crosby, C1, 
o.n.8., Inte British Consul-Ceneral and now serving in that eapacity 
‘ut Batavia, for election as Honorary Member. Mr. Croshy had been 
connected with the Society for many years, botli in a private capa 
city, and as a member of the Council, and it was with much regeet 
that the Sociaty received his vosignation, ‘The election of Mr. Croshy 
was carried unanimously. 

Attor Prof, Costs Int read his paper, a few questions were 
asked hy interested membe J to hy the Professor and the: 
mnoeting, terminated, 
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‘Tre Soorry's Heapguanrens, 





Ever sinee its foundation, th m Society has laboured under 
the disadvantage of being without a permanent “home” or head= 
quartors either for holding its meetings, ov housing its library. 

In tho early days when its mambership was comparatively 
inal], and its library comprised a fow books only, it was found sufi- 
cient to hire a room from time to time for the meetings and to pay a 
small sim in rent for house room for the small ook shelf which eon 
tained the library. ‘The great expansion, however, which has occurred 
duving the last year or two in the membership, and the large addi- 
tions to the library have mado it imperative that the Sgeiety should find 
soine room which it could eall, its own. Such a room has now been 
found on the first floor of the former Falck & Beidek building, fami- 
linrly known as the “ Hang Singto” in Chartered Bank Lane, which 
is conveniently situated, and suitable for the purposes of the Society. 
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‘The Library which for some time past has heen honsed in the 
Royal Library through the kindnoss of H.R.H, Prineo Damrong, has 
been removed to the new room, and is open for the use of the mem 
bers on Wednestays and Saturdays from 5-80 pan, to 7-80 pm, when 
tho Assistant Librarian is in attendance, ‘The rent, farnishing, light- 
ing and attondanes are expenses which the Couneil feel ave justified 
hy the recent large increase in the memborship. ‘The “study sue 
tions” which are mentioned claewhere, aro designed to promote a still 
further increase, for it is hoped that when the activities of these s 
tions beeome known, many persons who are not at presont members, 
will join in order to take advantage of the facilities they afford for 
xtudy, and the exchange of information regarding subjects of scienti- 
fic interest connected with Siam, 

{t is suggested that members possessing articles likely to be 
of interest to the Society, such as photographs, old prints, models ot 
relied, ete, connected with Siam, might donate or loan them for 
exhibition in the Society's room, which makes a very appropriate 
repository for such objects, for the interest and benefit of all the 
members. 























Tue Stony SrorioNs. 


Some months ago, the Couneil of the Siam Society ismed a 
ciroular to the members proposing that groups or sections for the 
study of various scientific subjects should be formed, The object of 
this proposal, it was stated was to give to every member who came 
to take advantage of it the fullest possible benefit of his membership 
in the Siam Society, and to bring members of similar tastes in touch 
with each other.” 

A leaflet contdining a list of the various subjects necompanied 
the cireular and menibers were requested to mark any of them in 
which they were interested and return it to the Hon. Secretary, when, 
if the response was sufficient, arrangements for making up the see- 
tions ond appointments for meetings, could be made, 

Replies came in rather slowly, but in the course of a few 
months some twenty-five leaflets had been returned, and the Couneil 
considered they were justified in proceeding with the scheme. Un- 
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fortunately, the lack of a permanent meeting room was a serious 
obstacle to commencing work, and it was not until the Society had 
aquired its present handsome quarters that it was possible to notify 
the members that the sections were formed, and were ready to com- 
monee their ineetings. 

‘The Seotions now formed and in operation are as follows :— 

1. Tochnology and Fine Arts, 

Tender : Mr. J, 0. Raggi. 

Hon. Secretary, Dr, Eldon James, 
2 Sociology. 

Tender: Mr, B. O, Cartwright, 

Hon, Seoretary, Mr, J. Michell, 
Physical Anthropology. 
Iwnder : Dr. J. R, Redfield, 

Hon, Secretary, Mx. B, 0, Cartwright, 

4. Archmology, Literabure and comparative Philology. 

Leader : Prof, G, Ceadds, 
Hon, Seoretary, Major Seidenfaden, 
5, Agriculture, ‘Transport and ‘Travel te, 
Leader ; Mv, W. A. Graham, 
‘ * Hon, Secretary, Major’ Leo Day. 

‘Tho opening meetings wore chiefly coneorned with appoint- 
ments of officors and arranging their programmes and dates for 
future mectings ote, ‘The attendance was not large at any of them, 
but a lively interest was shown by those who did attend, and the 
Aiseussions showed that thore wasn largo and most interesting. flld 
of research in each of the subjects mentioned. 

‘The Council trust that this development will be heartily sup- 
ported. All members whether they havo already sent in the list of 
subjects or not, are cordially invited to attehd the meetings. The 
object of the movement is for the free exchinge of ideas and in- 
formation regarding any subject of interest appropriate to the 
known aims of the Society, not necessarily confined to those sug- 
gosted on the circular, and not merely the delivery of lectures by 
“experts”. Any further information regarding the sections will be 
readily supplied by the several Secretaries, or hy the Hon, Secretary 
of the Society. 











POTTERY IN SIAM. 


At a mecting of tho Siam Society held on the evening of the 
20th March the President, Mr, W. A, Graham, read a paper on 
“Pottery in Siam”, ‘The lecturer had before him a long table on 
which were arranged numerous earthenware and porcelain objects, 
Which he exhibited to illustrate his remarks, 





Mr, J, Crosby, 6.1.8, who was in the Chair, having made an 
(roductory statement, Mr. Grabain read his paper and subyequently 
an informal discussion took place, the audienee examining the ex- 
hibits and discussing them with considerable interest, 


Mr, W, Blunkwasrdt referred to allusions made by the 
lecturer to the National Museum and suggested that the 
Society might approach the Authorities with a view to an alte 
of the hours during which the Musoum is open, the present arrange 
ment being ill adapter to the public convenienes. ‘To this the 
President replied that the Society would do what it could in,the 
matter, and it is interesting to note that by the kindness of H. E, 
the Director General of the Royal Fine Arts Department more 
suitable arrangements have since hoon made, 








Mr, Grahann’s papor was as follows :-— 
1 a 

‘The word Keramic includes in its meaning anything per- 
taining to pottery, and Keramics is a general term for the study of 
the art of pottery. 

Pottery in its broad sense, includes all objects made from 
clay and then hardened by fire, from the roughest earthenware to 
the most refined and delicate porcelain, and it is to consideration 
of such objects, either made in, or peculiar to, "Siam, that I now 
invite attention. 





‘The first thing that strikes one on approuching the subject is 
the evidence of the extreme antiquity of man's knowledge of the 
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‘use and value of burnt clay, How he first came by that knowledge 
there is, of course, no direct, evidence of any sort, and all we ean do 
is to surmise that somewhere about the period when the disovery of 
the wses of fire caused him to leave off being a aw flesh and berry 
eating creature, he may have begun to feol a want for something in 
the shape of a receptacle for the stomge of the food he was 
learning to accumulate ; in fact the beginnings of a larder, For this 
he may at first have used a simple hole or depression excavated in 
the ground, and finding that unsatisfactory because he couldn't earry 
it ubout, he may have taken a lump of damp clay from the nearest 
river-bank and flattoned it or syueozed it into some sort of 
shape and so have obtained, when it dried and hardened, a 
portable receptacle of a kind, in which the could carry his 
cooked food when hunting his prey or running away from 
his enemies, ‘Thd next development would probably be an 
unintentional scorching or baking of some such drivd mud 
receptacle, and the consequent accidental production of a “pit”, 
fa strong, hard object, impervious to water and of a chevrful red 
colour, pleasing to the sight and, by increasing his mobility, of the 
greatest assistance to man in his struggle for existence with the 
sabre-toothed tiger, the hairy mammoth and other monsters that 
made hawan life precarious and exciting in the later Paleolithic age, 


Whether or not such surmise is anywhere near the truth as to 
the origin of pottery, will nover probably be known, but it is known 
that the very earliest dawn of historical times found the art of mak- 
ing pottery in # highly developed condition, and long ostablished as 
an ancient practice amongst the most diverse and widely separated 
races of man, 


The question avises, How came ib that the virtues of burnt 
clay were known, and made uso of hy methods of extraordinary 
similarity, by groups of men separated from each other’ by vast dist- 
ances of land or water and utterly unaware of the very existence of 
each other ? 

In the days when it was believed that man first appeared up- 
on the earth some seven or eight thousand years ago, in a state of 
complete development, the presence everywhere of the primitive arts 
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such as stitching, cooking, archery, fire-making, pottery, ete, was 
accounted for by the theory that they were discovered hy individuals 
when man was still in the “cradle of his race”, wherever that may 
be supposed to have been, and made part of his outfit when he set 
forth from home to people the world, 


But modern science now teaches that man’s existence is not 
a matter of a few thonsands of years, but of an unknown number of 
hundreds of thousands, and that he was already firmly planted in 
most parts of the world long before he had reached the high develop- 
ment implied by the possession of any implements, tools or arts at all, 
‘This makes the thoory of discoveries or inventions by individuals, 
and subsequent distribution all over the world, practically untenable 
for imagine a rather superior monkey in some Asiatic jungle, stumb- 
ling across a new way of eracking nuts, or the skulls of his rivals; 
what means are there by which such a great diseovery could be com- 
mnnieated to, and adopted by monkeys in the forests of South Ame- 
view? ‘The idea seoms absurd! Yet man, when he first began to bo 
man, was not far removed from a superior monkey or ape of to-day, 











Modern Science moets this difficulty with the pronouncement 
that the theory of individual discovery is, in fact, exploded, and that 
it is now generally bolieved by the wise, that groups or communities 
of mankind were gradually, and more or leas simultaneously 
evolved all over the world from their pre-human ancestors, 
and that tho course of that evolution included the simultaneous 
discovery of the uses of, andthe means to make, the primitive 
implements that are now to be found lying about on, or just 
below, the earth's surface in every country, But these imple- 
ments, wherever found, «re not only rither alike but are exactly 
alike, Paloolithic remains of man’s handiwork found in America, 
Enrope, Asia, and Africa are entirely similar Yn every respect, and 
Neolithic weapons, tools and implements, including pottery, collected 
from America, the Mediteranean shores and Madyas are absolutely 
‘identical. Now one can conceive of the possibility that men in 
similar states of development and living under similar conditions 
might, quite independently of each other, invent implements having 
a considerable degree of resemblance; but that they should make 
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entirely similar objects in many places at one and the same time, 
and that these objects should continue identical through countless 
centuries, a3 improvements were thonght of or circumstances 
compelled change, it is difficult to believe heartily, In fact, to 
mnany, this idea may seem almost as absurd as the other, 





However, the things are there and vast have had a beggin 
ning, and judging by the evideneo that wo have, Neolithic man must 
have been busy proving upon, and breaking, 
invented hy his Paleolithic forebears, for some twenty thousand 
years o sv before the earliest historical time, 

It has, I believe, hoon established that Neolithic man inhabi 
ed Siam, And Noolithic man made pottery, In fact, Nootit 
implements and remains of pottery have heen found together 
Kambodia, Meneo we may with some confidence beliove that 
pottery hax been made in this country for a great if indefinite 
number of eentuvies, 

Thor seems to he a tendency in this part of the world, when 
in donbt as to the origin of any art, legend, indnstry, agricultural 
product, &¢, to say that it eae from China, or if not, then fron 
India; and in « monograph on pottery produeod under Goverment 
auspices in Burma, the point is gravely disonssed ax to whether the 
art of making pottery was brought there from India or China, the 
verdict going finally in favour of China, One may acknowledge 
readily that many good things have come ont of China and that, 
owing to the early advance of that country in arts and industries, 
the countries near her owe her a good deal of their enlightenment, 
but there appears to be no necessity for a beliet that she had at any 
tiino a monopoly of primitive Neolithic crafts, I think we are 
amply justified in believing that the successive races that have 
cecupied this country, "at least since tho first incursion of the tribes 
from which the Mon, Khmen, Liwa, &¢, are descended, all brought 
an already ancient knowledge of pottery with them when they came 
hore, and that they found ai equally ancient knowledge existing 
amongst the sboriginals they displaced. 5 

















‘The belief in the, so to speak, indigenous nature of the pottery 
industry in Siam is encouraged by the extraordinary prevalenee of 
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pieces of broken pot in practically all parts of the country. You 
have doubtless noticed, whenever you dig a hole in your garden, or 
whenevér excavations are made for the building of a new house, bits 
of pot ave turned up out of the earth, ‘That is, of course, qnite 
accountable, and to be expected in or near a great city like Bangkok, 
where a large population has been nneeasingly oceupied during the 
last Inundred and forty years or 80, in throwing away pieces of 
broken pot. But what abont the shards that are continually coming 
to light in places where man has apparently nover lived? What 
about the fact that when an eight- or ten-metre high river-bank 
eaves in, revealing alluvial beds untold centuries old, pieces of 
pottery are frequently found sticking in even tho “lowest strata un- 
covered ? What about the discoveries of railway constructors, ininors 
and others, whose busines it often is to dig in the ground in the 
wild and unfrequented parte of the country? ‘The fact is that we 
walk abont upon a surface-soil of which it may almost be said that 
ito an appreeinble percentage is composed of fragments of pottery 

fragmonts that may be twenty days or twenty centuries old; and when 
ve come across those fragments in the jungle remote from man's 
habitation, we may fpcl justified in moralising upon the great age of 
tho potter’s eratt, Not that we do so, however. Pieces of broken 
pot are so thickly sown over the eatth’s suface, we are eo accustomed 
to seeing them, and one chip of earthenware is 40 very like another, 
that a fragment rmearthed even in the most unlikely placo, usally 
passes unnoticed, oF at best raises no more than a vague speculation 
1s to whore the deuce it may have come from, 

Tt is when specimens of pottery are found more or less entire, 
or bearing characteristies which may serve as some sort of indication 
8 to their date, place of origin qnd the purpose to which they were 
put, that they begin to be of some interest, and such specimens 
must naturally be of comparatively recent ‘origin. Probably the 
inost ancient pottery known in Siam is that which has been found 
in the neighbouvhood of the ancient Khmen ruins that are dotted 
about tho Monthons of Korat and Ubon. From time to time people 
living near those ruins, dig up in their fields, jars of coarse earthen- 
ware, covered with a brown glaze and shaped with some attention to 
cramentation as well as usefulness. ‘These, being quite unlike the 
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pottery used by the people, and of entirely unknown origin, are 
naturally looked upon with fear and suspicion, and are 
usually deposited at the nearest Wat, in order that any baleful magic 
lurking in them may be neutralised by the smetity prevailing there, 
and prevented from harming the finder or his neighbours, 





A few years ago I was shown half a dozen specimens of this 
ware at the Wat of Ban Kumpeng villago, on the rond from Korat to 
Uhon, They were all between sixteen and twonty-four inches high, 
of vory coarse texture but adorned with ornamental lines and civelss, 
and of rather graceful shape, ‘The brown’ glaze was cracking otf, 
apparently because the earthenware beneath was rotting, and all the 
specimens were more more or esx broken, ‘They bad been found 
at different times below the surface of the earth, in ficlds near tho 
ruins of an ancient stone wall of unknown history, Later I saw 
another collection in the possession of the Governor of Surinde, very 
iach like the first lot, and found in tho earth near the town of 
Surindr, which stands in the middle of ancient Khmen relies of all 
kinds; sanctuaries, aquoducts, reservoirs and so forth. I hare hore 
‘specimen of this pottery which was found near a hatlet called 
Ban Prasart on the sito of an anciont Khmen settlemont in 
Changwad Kukan, ‘The piece is unfortunately broken, the whole of 
the lip is missing, but enough is left to indicate that it was mado 
by a porson of somo artistic poreeption, But though graceful of 
shape and somewhat’ elaborately ornamented, it must, even when 
undamaged, have had a rather rough appoarance, and the other pieces 
Thave soon are much the same in this rospect, As regards its ago 
there is no reason of which I am aware why it should not be 
coeval with the stone ruins near which it was found. I take 
it to bo a relic of the ancient Khmen civilization, and therefore 
anything between 1000 and 1600 years old ! 








‘The period of Khmen culture passed away long ago and during 
smccoeding centuries the darkness of poverty and ignorance gradually 
closed down on the people whom it had once enlightened. But its 
influences, long submerged, were, apparently never absolutely destroy- 
ed, ab least on the plateau of Eastern Siam, for, under the modern 
encouragement of a paternal Government, the potter's art now re- 





Ancient Khmer glazed earthenware, 





Ancient tile, Phra-Pim, and terra-cotta votive offerings. * 
Also modern earthenware from Chiengmai. 


appears, and the remote posterity of those who mado this ancient 
earthenware, find means to express their artistic instinct in the peon- 
iar whitish Uday pottery, of Ubon, (Here was exhibited a terra. 
cotta statuette of a shepherd boy, the podestal arranged as a 
cigar-ash tray and mateh-box holder!) One ean perceive ata glance 
the extreme modernity of this Inttor work that Tam ablo to gi 
you the privilege of inspecting ! ‘ 














Aw T have suggested thore is evory reason to prestane that ab 
the period of this Khmon earthenware, and before, pottery of sorts 
was being made all over Siam, Bub unfortunately very little ware 
that con even vaguely be assigned to those early times has come to 
light, Here and there amongst the ruined cities of the North, the 
torra-cotta pedestal of a sacred image has been found, such as that: 
Aoseribed by Holt Hallett as geen by him near Ponyow, south-east of 
Chiengmai, and now and again an old Phrachedi collapses and delivers 
up Phinw Pim and other earthonware objects placed in it when it was 
Duilt, Such things ay theso last, having boon preserved from the 
action of the elements, may sometimes be dated (approximately) but 
of course the great mass of old earthenware hus totally disappeared 
or has become mere unrecognisable fragments, 





‘The impressed clay tablots known as Pia Pim deserve atton- 
tion because amongst thom very old specimens can be more or leas 
identified, From carly Buddhist timos it was the custom for the 
pious to make offerings, at Phrachedi and other sacred spots, of these 
tablets, either baked into terra-cotta, or raw (green, is T believe, the 
potter’s term), improssed with an effigy of the Buddha, Some years 
ago a largo number of the unbaked kind was found on the floor of a 
cave at a place called Mat Hara in the Paket Monthon, and these, on 
being examined by experts, were pronounced, by virtue of certain 
characters stamped on them, to be not less than 900 years old. ‘They 
had lain in the eave beneath a thick layer of dust and dirt and when 
found were quite fresh and even soft, but they spon cracked and 
crumbled after exposure to the air, ‘There aro, or were until lately, 
some of these tablets in the Museum at the Mahatai and a few are 
preserved in the British Museum, You are probably aware that the 
Jimestone hills of the Peninsula are full of eaves, and many of them, 
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some even in the heart of what is now Malay and Mohanedan 
country, contain large and very ancient effigies of the Buddha, 
"These eaves were doubtless visited by countless pilgrims in ancient 
days, and votive tablets probably lie concealed in most of them, 


‘Twenty five years ago when Archwology and antiquarian 
research were almost unknown in Siam, torra-cotia Phra Pim wore 
quite common objects amongst the bricks and other débris of old ancl 
abandoned Wat. Most of them have now been picked up and 
placed in musewns or in the eustody of modern Wat, or are kept hy 
the people as charms or in collections of antiquities. Fournereau in 
in “Le Siam Ancien” gives several illustrations of these, (Part I PI. 
XXIIL) and says that the sualler ones when found are worn as 
wozulets, 


When railway constenetion began in Siam, and for somo 
years afterwards, it was the custom to demolish Phrachedi and Phra 
Prong near the line and to use the bricks as ballast. Some of the 
Phra Pim found in pagodas thus destroyed at Phra Pa Don near 
Nakon Patom, are quite possibly 1400 or 1500 years old, 
Fournereau's specimens, which came from Sawankalok and Sukotai, 
may he 700 or 800 years old. 


Amongst the few Phra Pin that I have here, one is of 
ascertainable date as it was found at Ayuthia inside a Phrachedi that 
fell down a few years ago, this being one of the original cons- 
tructions of the reign of Phra Chao U ‘Thong; that is to say of the 
middle of the 14th century A.D. ‘The specimen is well executed, 
the details having been carefully worked out, Evidently it was 
gilded when new. Moulds or dies from which Phrw Pim were made 
have occasionally been found. Small quite modern Phra Pin 
made to order in China of variously coloured clays and imported 
for wear as amulets, can usually be bought in the bazaars, 


‘Though it is the general impression that in old times the 
\great majority of Siamese houses were roofed with grass, palm 
leaves or nippa (clark), yet the making of earthenware tiles must 
have been-a considerable industry for, not only were palaces and Wat 
all roofed with tiles, but we learn from Van Vliet who deseribed the 
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Ayuthia of 1620, that the houses of the official and botter classes 
generally, were tiled, while “tho common or poor people live very 
poorly in reed and bamboo houses, the roofs covered with eos 
leaves or bud tiles.” Hence it would sevm that, in the capital at: 
any vate, the demand for tiles must have boon eonsiderable, 


According to Fournerenn, “Les tuiles etaient de difforentes 
sorlen: plates eb ruclangulaires aves erochet, plates ob arrondics a Ja 
partie inferiowve, ent eb convexes comme ches les 
Romains” He might have added “et comme chex les Chinois 
anus,” for eoneave and convex tiles, Inid alternately, axe a feature of 
Uhe moxt ancient Chine buildings, Many old Wat with concave 
and convex tiles are still to be seon in Siam and here and there ean 
bo fond specimens of the peculiar and effective ornamentation 
arrived at by turning up the end of the lowest convex tile of « 
coe, and impressing on that end the figure of a Déwada, angel or 
othor design, Tam fortunately able to show you a specimen of such 
earthenware, which entitles the otherwixe humble tile to some slight 
consideration amongst the artistic productions of the potter, 


con 








Fournereau goos on to may tliat the old time tile was usually 
covered with yellow, groon, blue, grey or white glaze, but here 
L think the learnod gentleman has been led away by the beautiful 
coloured tiles he saw in Bangkok, has jumped to a conclusion, and 
takon a fall, * For I can find no reference to any coloured tiles being 
sed for the buildings of old Ayuthia or earlier. Ihave never seen 
any such on really old buildings, and my Siamoso friends tell me 
they are, in fact, modern, Old Van Vliet, who mentioned tiles no loss 
than soven' times in his account of Ayuthia, says that the rooves of all 
palaces, Wat and tiled houses wore red, that is, simply the colour of 
burnt clay. ‘The variegated tiles which beautify so may buildings in 
Bangkok, were apparently an innovation of the carly 19th century 
and came’ from China, ‘They are now made in Bangkok by a Chinese 
Syndicate om tho wost side of the river at Bang Chark, 

Writing of Pottani in 1744 Alex: Hamilton says “At the 
present day it carries on a small trade with Bangkok, Singapore and 
neighbouring States, the exports being tin, lead, gutta, fish, tiles and 
earthenware.” 
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‘The tiles referred to here would doubtless be those curious, thin, 
light little squares known here to-day as Krabewang Singhlu, or tiles 
of Singora which, at least until the arrival of the modern cement 
were imported into Bangkok regularly, 








Once upon a time a Government ship was despatched down 
jon not unconngcted with the 





‘the poninsilar coast on a delicate am 
Malay Depondencios, ‘Thoro was a strong body of stout 1m 
Pourd and also a Subtle Emissury with v permuasive tongue and 
guileful heart. (‘This was, of course, a long timo ago), In due 
course the mission was successfully accomplished and the ship pre- 
pared to return, It happened that a high official connected with 
the expedition was building « now house in Bangkok at the time 
and, as it seemed to him unsafe for a fino Government ship ty be 
going about practically empty, he arranged to have her ballasted 
with Singora ile, (This was, I say, a very long tine ago). ‘The 
ship set out crainmed simply full of ballaxt, mot with rough weather 
and, though this was a vory, vory long time ago, neither ship nor 
stout marines nor guileful omissary have ever been heard of since! 


nox on 





In the museum at Ayuthia whore, under the fostering care of 
H. E, Phaya Boran Rajdhanindy, one of the most learned 
archwologists of Siam, a very valuable collection of old pottery has 
been got together, there are many specimens of common earthenware 
of variable quality and design, that have beon found amongst the 
ruins of that city and in the neighbourhood, and that avo all at least 
150 years old, Some are very rough in toxture and workmanship, 
and others are of fine clay, carefully exconted and of graceful design, 
None of the articles are quite similar to the earthenware pots of to- 
day though the differences are in many instances small, 


In the Museums of Bangkok and Ayuthia are preserved spo- 
cimens of the large earthenware pipes made by Faulkon to conduct 
the water from, the sacred lake, Chub Sorn, to the: Palace at 
Lopburi. . 

‘The Bangkok and Ayuthia Museums also contain good examples 
of the large jars for which Nakon Sawan was at one time locally 
famous, jars with a swall mouth, a pronounced lip, very wide and 
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rather squat body and narrow foot; of content about four times that 
of the large water jars now made at Pakret, with which everybody 
in Bangkok is familiar, ‘The specimen at Aynthia has a thin glazo 
which, however, covers only the upper half of the jar, ‘Those in 
Bangkok have a much thicker and more complete glaze and are in 
fact very remarkable pieces of earthenware, These large Nakon 
Sawan jars are not made now though pottery works persist there, 





Coneorning the alms-bowl of the mendicant Buddhist monk, 
called “Bhate”, (irom the Sanserit “Patra”, a plate or cup), My 
youth was spent in a part of Burma where alms-bowls are made of 
hand pottery, turned a shining black by a coating of sessamum oil 
applied before firing in the kiln, When therefore, I began this paper, 
I went to that part of Bangkok that is called “Ban Bhatr” becanse 
alns-bowls are made there, to study the local process, I was told 
then that those articles are made here of iron, and it shocked me to 
realise that for twenty-five year T have been going about in blind 
ignorance of that fuct. However,a man, seeing my concern, produced 
aan old alms-bow! of pottery, and I went away thinking that these iron 
Vowls might be a rnere modern innovation, But, on looking up De La 
Loubdre who wrote of things in Siam about 1680, I read; When they 
(tho monks) go in search of food they earry a bowl of iron in which 
to recoive whatever may be given them! I have, however, sgen several 
old pottery alms bowls at Ayuthia, and so may perhaps conclude that 
“Bhate” may be of either material, Iam told that in the Chieng 
Mai neighbourhood also, whore fino black pottery is made, the 
“Bhatr” is usually of iron but that many old earthenware bowls 
ave preserved in Wat, and that onee upon a time they were all of 
this material, (A black torra-cotta alma bow! was exhibited). 


All over the country amongst the paper, plaster and wooden, 
votive offerings made at San Chao and similar shrines, the curious 
will find small baked clay images of one sort or another that have 
heen presented by the pious in search of, or in acknowledgement of, 
spiritual assistance. These seraps of pottery are, some of them, quite 
interesting, though almost always of very rough material and eare- 
less execution, ‘They are about on the same level as the little earthen- 
ware toys that are common and can be seen on sale in most 
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bazaars, I once picked up two of them near a ruined shrine at 
Sowankalok, and I like to think these may be of extreme antiquity, 
thongh probably they are not so at all, One represents an clephant 
in the attitude of adoration and the other is apparently a child with 
inumnps, wearing anklets and a top-knot and holding a bantam cock 
in its lap, Perhaps some-body can explain any signifieanes there 
may be abont the latter, ‘The mumps may he a potter's accident but 
the other things are apparently intentional. 

OF the innumerable pluces where. pottery of sorts is made in 
Sinm to-day, the most noteworthy, after Bangkok, are Chieng Mai 
and neighbourhood, Nakon Sawan, Ayuthia, Bang Bua Tong 
Pakret, Pattani, Ubon and Chantabun, In all these places one may 
neo potters working hy the methods, and with the implements, that 
are common to the business all over the world, ‘The kneading and 
mixing of the clay, a laborious and important process, the throwing 
on the wheel, the beating of the green pot to the requived thinness 
and shape, the impressing of the ornamental pattetn, the firing and 
the final rubbing, scraping, and polishing off; all those operations 
are performed in a manner practically identical with those of the 
potters of Burope, America, everywhere, 


Tdon’t want to take you back to the beginning of time—of 
which you have already had enough—but really! ‘The Potter's 
Wheel !! One must look back for moment to consider that 
stupendous fact, It is a matter of record that in Egypt 8500 years 
ago and in China 4000 years ago, clay was being spun on wheels in 
all respects identical with those Uhat may be seon to-day in any pot 
tery-works of Stafford-shire, beside the Seine, the Rhine and the 
Tiber, and on the banks of the Menam Chao Phaya, Drawings of 
potters at work have beon preserved for us from the ancient 
civilization of Egypt, which might almost have been copied from 
20th contmry workers in Siam. ‘There is the whecl in the shape of 
aan inverted cone, turned with the foot as by Chinese potters at Bang 
hark in Bangkok, or with the hands as by the Siamese ats Pakret 
and elsewhere, It is wonderful phenomenon ! 














Right here in Bangkok one may watch the wet clay rise on 
the wheel under the deft fingers of the operator, who passes it to 
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another by whom it is whacked and thumped to the required thin- 
ness and sinoothness before being fired ; and one will not forget that 
800 years ago a bibulous old tentmaker of Khorasan stopped by 
the way to watch that very sume operation and wove the incident 
into an immortal quatrain, 

‘The potterios of Chiong Mai are extensive and peculiar, In 
addition to the places where the ordinary rico-pots, water-jars and 
howls of daily use are made, there is quite an industry concerned 

. with the making of a fine porons terra-cotta ware, examples of 
which, in the shape of water—botties, small jars, filters and so forth 
avo now-a-days distributed all over the country by means of the 
railways, ‘There is also a long-established factory which twms out 
‘a special grey-green earthenware of roughish clay, burnt very haed 
and covered with a green glaze, ‘This institution is sitmated not far 
from the Pratoo Chang Penak and is owned by a Shan family in 
whore hands it has been for some generations, ‘The clay is dug 
from a deep hole right on the spot, ‘The owner is an affable person 
who takes pleasure in showing his premises, but on the subject of 
his glaze he maintains @ silence as of one who holds a seereb that 
nothing shall induce him to vevenl, In Scotts’ Upper Burma Gazet- 
teor we may read, however, of a substance used for glazing pottery 
.in the Southern Shan States; a substance, yallow in eolour and con= 
taining 908 per cont of a lead compound, which, mixed with rice-water 
toa viscid fluid consistency, and smeared, with a little bluestone 
added, over earthenware, gives,on firing, a vitreous green glaze, After 
reading this, it scarcely seoms necessary to worry the Shan potter of 
Chieng Mai about his ancestral secret. This pottery is fired at a 
fairly high temperature and the glaze is certainly much the best: bo- 
ing produced anywhere in Siam at the present day. : 

Small terra-cotta bottles or vasos of many degrees of fineness, 
are another production of Chieng Mai, I onee asked two or three 
friends from the north what these were for, and they replied that 
they are generally used for containing the water required for the 
mixing of gin and bitters! I found it difficult to” believe that the 
shortdviok view had reached such proportions in the north, the 
evidence of my European informants notwithstanding, and I pre~ 
ferred to believe that they are really intended for use as flower hold- 
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cers and for the ordinary innocuous requirements of the Lao house- 


hold, 
‘The potteries at Nakon Sawan and Aynthin produce nothing 


in these times that is particularly worthy of special notice, though 
they turn out plenty of ordinary ware, ‘Those of Ayuthia are sitna- 
ted at the suburban village of Sa: Bun where they ‘flourished during 
the palmy days of the old capital, and it is interesting to note Uat 
inany families of the present colonies of potters at Pakret and at Ban 
‘Panao Sri on the river # few miles north of Bangkok, emigratod 
from Sa; Bua about 180 years ago, presumably in order to supply 
pote for tho new capital, 

‘The ware of Pakret and neighbourhood is too well known to 
need deseription, It consists largely of the big watorjurs in which 
before the days of condensers, artesian wells and water-works, we 
used to store water collected in the wot season for use during the 
dry, T remember aboub a hundred of them standing in the space 
under the British Logation! Also in those unsophisticated times, one 
of them, with n ladle or dipper, formed the sole applianee} for the 
bath, 






‘The Pakret puttory being usually thick, requires more fing 
than most and, to make the utmost of the heat, oval topped kilns 
re used, whereas for ordinary pottery the kilns are aquare and nite 
open at the top, 

‘At Bang Bua ‘Tong in the South of Monthon Ayuthia, west of 
the river, where the clay in good, there are several villages devoted 
to the making of pottery, Here are two enlarged photographs from a 
factory there belonging to H. E, Phya Sukkum, who specialises in the 
ordinary cooking pot, I ask you to admire the ordinary cooking 
pot :—Simple, elegant, thumped to the nth degree of hardness and 
thinness, it is rather a wonderful production ; but it is so cheap and 
common that itis never noticed. Besides its legitimate purpose 
which is to cook rice, it is put to many household wes, Half a 
dozen unsed pots stand on a shelf in every hse and serve as 
money-box, lander, wardvo'e and a cache fur odds and ends, and, 
when smallpox ond cholera are about, an old pot makes an 
excellent boggle to frighten away the wicked, “phi,” from 

@ the housedoor. (Here was shown a fire-blackened pot with 








Red earthenware cooking apparatus (Bang Bua Tong ). 





Red earthenware water-pot ( Ban Tanao Si ). 
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@ grotesque face drawn upon its bottom with white lime). 
‘Tho Siamese potters of Ban ‘Tanao Sri, Bang Bua ‘Tong and elsewhere 
are always ready to undertake special orders in addition to their 
rogular business and, under guidance, are capable of quite artistic 
work, 

‘Tho pottery of the poninsular dis'riets is neither very good 
not remarkable, There is here ‘a specimen curry pot obtained in 
ho far interior of Pattani from a small and very primitive factory. 
Pots of similar shape ave to be found at Ayuthia and elsewhere but 
they are all of bettor make and material, Such pots are nob thrown 
on a wheel but are laboriously worked by hand. ‘There is much swnd 
in the clay and the firing is poor, 

In Bangkok of lute yoars a good deal of pottery waking has 
eon undertaken by Chineso, ‘The largost factory at Bang Charke on 
tho west bank of the river has aleoady been mentioned, Here many 
sorts of flower-pots and stands, bowls, tiles and other objects intended 
to bo ornamental, aro made, but few ordinary household utensils, 
Other Chinese factories wre sinaller and arv usually devoted to the 
making of one particular thing. ‘The earth is brought from various 
places, chiefly from Bang Bua ‘Tong, whence also supplios avo carvied 
to many distant Siamese potteries, A good clay is brought all the 
way from Lampang for special uses and a remarkably fine dark clay. 
the origin of which is kept secret, is also used, Many productions are 
glazed and coloured with material that is all imported froin China, 
Coloured tiles, a specialty, have been noticed, 

The pottor’s trade in Siam is not very lucrative, ‘The whole- 
sale prices obtained are vory small, from 3 to 5 ticals per 100 for 
rice pots, and Tes, 6/- per 100 for largor pots used for collecting 
pahn-sugar juice and so forth, being usual, ‘The largo water jars of 
Pakret are sold wholesale at 45-50 stgs. 

Nevertheless Siamese potters seem able to make a profit 
which, when oked out with a garden or a little riee-land, provides 
them with an income sufficient to indueo them to continue 
working contentedly at the business, As for the Chinese potters of 
Bangkok; when they are asked How is business? ‘They, of course, 
always reply “Kat Thun” which, in this, connection, means 
“Rotten.” 
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¥ pass now to the consideration of whnt is usally called the 
higher form of the potter's art, namely of the vitrified clays, the 
highest development of which is poreslain; bub before doing +0, it 
appears desirable to consider very shortly the development of Kera- 
nics in China, whence vitrified clays and porcelain eae to Siam, 

According to Bushell, a well-known authority, to Burton and 
Ww others, the Chinese were the first pottors in the world to discover 
the art of gluing pottery with powdered felspathic rock and lime- 
stone, under the influenes of very high temperature, ‘This was 
duving the Han dynasty and consexuently some time between 206 
B,C. and 220 A. D, From this discovery poreslain resulted, the pro- 
ductions of the industry passing, during conturies of unremitting 




















experiment in the mixing, refining and firing of various clays and 
powdered stono, from simple terracotta, through many stages of 
anore or less vitrified stonewar hh glazes of ever-increasing refine- 
ment of substance and colour, toa highly vitrified, translucent, white 
ware covered by a white glaze, which made its first appearance in 
the 12th century A. D., or near the ond of the Sung dynasty. 





‘The word porcelain, it may be remarked, is not derived from 
Chinese but from the Porénguese’ word « poreellana ”, which literally 
tans, “ of, or pertaining to, a little pig.” Cowrie shells were called 
Porcella” or “little pigs” because of a fancied likeness of their 
polished surfaco to the round back of a piglet; the resemblance 
betweon white China-ware and cowrio shell struck the European 
mind at once and hence the name for the latter was extended to the 
former, In Chinese, earthenware is Yao” and poreslain, “Pehéki 
eccording to Pére Entrecolles, .(Letives Edifantes et Curieusos des 
Missions Etrangeres, Vol. 18, page 236). 











‘The earliest attempts to colour porcelain by painting as 
distinguished from the fine colours obtained in the glaze, were made 
in the 14th contpry A.D., when blue and red under the glaze were 
first produced, and it was not until near the end of the 16th contury 
that the use of enamel colours fired over the glaze was introduced. 


Sawankalok and Sukhotai were once the alternate capitals of 
old Siam, and in the neighbourhood of the ruins of both these cities 





there are situated the very numerous remains of ancient Pottery 
works, which were, once upon a time, devoted to the manufacture of 
a pottery quite unlike the ordinary earthenware to be found else- 
where in the country, ‘These remains have been deseribed by Prince 
Damrong, by Cerini, Lyle and others, and referred to by the learned 
Dr. Hanson in a recont paper read before this Society, and have 
doubtless been soon by many of you, and therefore a minute deserij 
tion of their present appearance is unnecessury now. Suffice it to 
say that they consist of an jimmense number of small kilns 
surronnded by heaps of broken or mis-shapen pots, bowls, bottle 
dishes, ote., of peculiar shape and material, evidently the accumula 
tion of failures thrown away on opening the kilns after firing. 




















On examining this Aébris it is found to contain pieces of a 
ware made of exceedingly fine clay, very pule grey or almost white, 
burnt to the eonsisteney of stoneware, that is, slightly vitvified, and 
overlaid with a thick, transparent greenish, blueish, greyish or 
Parts of the clay that have been exposed to the 





brownish gla 








firing uncove by the applied glaze, are usually light brown and 
slightly glazed by vitritication of the clay itself. ‘The Kilus ave lined 
with bricks, the sunfaces of which are found to be highly glazed by 
fusion of the sand contained in them. In fact, it is plain that here 
are the remains of potteries where much ware has been made by 


“the very-high-temperature method; indeed, a kind of primitive 





poreelain, 


In the “ Pongsawadan Muang Nua”, or Annals of the North, 
there is an account of an expedition of the Siamese King Phra Ruang 
to the Court of China, (the details of which are evidently mythical), 
ending with a reference to certain Chinese potters brought thenee on 
the return journey and installed near Sawankalok to make pottery. 
Whether or not there is a substratum of trath in this legend, 
there appears no room for doubt that in the palmy days of 
Sawankulok and Snkhotai there were people thre who made 
pottery by the Chinese method, and who were in all pro- 
bability Chinese themselves. Moreover, there is nothing re- 
pugnant in the idea that such Chinese potters may really have 
been placed there by Phra Ruang, who seems to lave been the 
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greatest, proudest, mos ambitious and, as one might say, most 
swanky king of the Sawankalok era and therefore might be expected 
to fool that, as the Emperors of China had their wyal pottery fuctor- 
ies at Pion-Chow and Hang-Chow, so he (Phra Ruang) must-have his 
own at or near his capital, 





‘The date of Phra Ruang’s reign is dixputed, but must have 
boon somewhere between the 10th and 13th eeuturies A, D.; or while 
the Sung dynasty pottors of China were working through the stone- 
ware stages towards poreclain, with single glazos of various colowex 
ut with no knowledge of painting, Looking at the spoilt remains of 
the Sawankalole and Sukhotai pottories that we have, I Kee no reason 
to suppose that the best these Sawankalok people could produce, was 
inuch, if at all, inferior to contemporary Sung proluctions in China, 
und I venture to expross the opinion that if we could see the failures 
that the Pien-Chow and Hang-Chow pottors throw away, we should 
find them very anuch the same sorb of stuff as this, 





But—It would seem that, while the multitudinows potters: of 
China vied constantly with each other in improving their wares, the 
two or threo pottories iaoluted in Siam must havo. gob left behind, 
Gorini says somewhere that the gles used ut Sawankalok wore prob= 
ably imported from China, but evidenee of this does not appear, and I 
see no reason to suppose either that the potters who eame to Siam could 
not make glaze, or that they could not find the materials for it here, 
It seoms to me probable that they knew their job and that they 
worked away for a fow generations with such material as they 
found at hand, possibly improving slightly, aud then, as they be- 
came more Siamese and less Chineso, falling slowly back. ‘They 
never produced true ‘poreelain because they never had the requisite 
pure white clay to mix with their felspathie powdered rock, whereas 
if they imported glazes they might equally well have imported Kao 
Lin and 0 kept abreast of the times, 








About 1370 A. D. the Chinese, under the earliest Ming 
Emperor, were producing vastly improved pottery, and wore 
beginning to make porcelain painted with blue under the glaze. 
By the end of the 14th Century this blue porcelain probably found 





Sawankalok Pottery. 





Chinese Crackle! (Sawankalok Chin ). 
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its way to Siam, Though Ayuthia had by then been founded, 
Sawankalok was still an important place and the potteries there 
would he still going fairly strong. ‘The rough attempts to produce 
colour under the glaze that appear in some Sawankalok ware may 
perhaps he allocated to that period, ‘There are in both the Ayuthia 
and Bangkok museums, plates of, I think, unmistakable Sawankalok 
origin, with very rough under-glze blue painting, and there 
ave many specimens with amore or less badly — executed 
designs in brown or black lines under the glaze, ‘That seems 
to be about as far og the Sawankalok-Sukhotai potters 
ever gob From then on they sem to have dectined 
gradually, falling from the status of ‘ Purveyors to Royalty’ to that 
of makers of inferior cheap crockery, until, before the rising tide of 
imports from China, they faded away altogether ; some people think 
in tho 16th contury A.D., others in the 18th, 








‘That the ware of Sawankalok-Sukhotai ever contributed 
soriously to the famous export of glazed pottery and porcolain from 
Martaban to the Mohamedan countries of the Levant, as is claimed 
by some, seems to me highly improbable, ‘That trade was most 
active in the 16th and 17th centuries, and if, at that time, Sawan- 
Kalok could produce of ware good nough in quality and lay 
enough in quantity to compete in that trade, we should almost cv 
tainly have had fairly numerous specimens still in existence to-day ; 
whereas the remains of the industry are little move than mere frag- 
ments such as you see here, 






‘The learned and indefatigable Phaya Boran has managed, 
during 20 years, to collect about 150 pieces of Sawankalok ware in 
the Ayuthia museum, a few intact but most flawed or damaged, and 
only one fit to compare with the celebrated Martabani ware—and 
that one may be Chinese, ‘The evidence all seems to point to the 
probability that Martaban, and perhaps Ayuthia, were no mote than 
ports of transhipment for porcelain consigned fram China to the 
West, 

‘Who eollector of pottery in Bangkok may sometimes be 
surprised to find that a piece of grey crackled ware offered him ax 
Sawankalok is, on further investigation defined as Saecwnkalok 
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Muang Chin (Chinese Sawankalok)! Te seems that a few years 
ago anything grey, or pale green, and crackled, had to be 
called Sawankalok to please collectors, and from this the mu 

ant persons conneeted with the traffic in porcelain and its 
nto have concluded that Sawankalok 









nor 
blancos, 





Doth as buyers and sell 
was, in fet, the generie form forall emaekled ware, some bei 
nese Sawatkalok and some Siamese Sawankalok | 
T have never seen any Siamese ware that resembled Chinese 
Crnekele in any but the 
With the introduetion of trae poreoluii from Chinn it. wonld 
appear that desondants of King Phra Ruang abandoned the iden of 
having theiv own Royal Potteries and took to using thes superior 
white Chinese wares, With the development of the great King- 
te-Cheng works, the output of Chinese pottery increased very much, 
and early in the 16th contury ib was being exported, not only to all 
noighboneing countrios, but to Europe, We know from the reports 
of early travellers, that inuch of this ware eame to Ayuthia, and no 
doubt, hefore the century was ended, not only the Royal Convt but 
the nobility, and possibly even the common people, habitually drank 
tea out of Ming cups In tho time of Wan-li, tho last of the Mings, 
the onbput of Chinose poreelain was enormous and, though Ming 
ware is not exactly common here now, there is probably a good deal 
more of ib in existonce in this country than poople think, 














vost anporficial way. 











Anderson, in his English Intercourse with Siam in the 17th 
century, page 80, quotes Ramnsio, a Portuguese writer of about 
1550 A, D,, as saying that the merchants of Surat traded with 
Tenassorim (practically the same thing ax Mergni, Manlmein or M. 
taban) in spices, silk, benzoin and poreelain; and again William 
Methol, an East Indin Co.'s fuctor, wrote in 1619 that the merchants 
of Goleonda carried goods to Tenasserim and thence overland, 14 
days, to Siam (Ayuthia), returning with all sorts of Chinese commo- 
dities, as “ porcelain, satin, beniamin of Kambedia, tin, and sappan 
wood. 








‘The above is evidence of the presence of Ming porcelain in 
Siam, and much more could bo produced if time allowed and the 
mere recapitulation of evidence were less tedious, 
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To clinch the mattor T exhibit a piece of Ming found in Siam, 

Observe the colouring and design! Obviously Ming period! See 

the glaze, worn dull where exposul but still bright inside! Clear 

evidence of great age! ‘The article is a narghile, hukha, hubble- 

* bubble or water-pipe: a thing not nsed in China but without which 
no orthodox Persian, Turk, Egyptian or Arab can exist, Henee an 

article male for the Levant trade, Detained in Sinn, however, pro- 

it has passed from hix descendants to 














bubly by some Moslem smoke 
non-hukha smokers who have ent off the spout, plugged the hole 
and made the thing into a bottle, 


It may have been about the end of the Ming period that the 
Conrt of Siam first began to send designs, both of shaper and oma 
mentations, to be carvied out in poreelain in China; but this is more 
‘ov loss conjjocture on my part us there are no quite authentic speci- 
inens of sich Ming ware extant, while of written evidence of the fact, 
T know none, Regarding the 17th century, however, one feels rather 
more confident, for the rink of Ayuthin have yielded viee-bowis, 
covered waterpots, dishes and little cinenary ums, Siamose in design 
and shape, which seem to be not later than the Kang He (Tsing) 
Chineso period 1662-1722. Here, also, H.RH. Prince Damrong comes 
to the resene, His book, ‘a History of Chinese Porcelain’, published in 
2460; i, e, about four years ago, a most excellent, learned, and com- 
prehensive work, deals at length with Siam-Ohinese ware and is a 
reservoir of valuable information from which, were I able to read 
Siamese with less trouble than is the ease, I should have been happy 
to give you extracts. 











Thave been privileged to sce pieces of blue under the gle 
and of enamelled polychrome porcelain, undoubtedly of Siamese 
design, the owners of which can trace their (the poreelain's) history 
back beyond the 18th century, and T have compared these with 
companion pieces fod at Ayuthia in situations that show them 
considerably anterior to the last Burmese invasions I cannot show 
those pieces here because they are too precious to be 
carried about, An enamel bow! is especially remarkable for 
the excellence of the workmanship. ‘Che design consists of 
fou offigies of Kinari Ram, i.e, dancing beings, half bird, half 
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woman, of Siamese legend; surrounded by floral wreaths on 
a red ground, the whole outside of the bowl being covered 
with enamel, ‘The inside is enamelled with diaper pattern in tho 
same colours as the outside, A covered pob (Toh) for holding 
perfume is even more remarkable in that it is apparently the heanti- © 
ful prototype of the not so beautiful Lhépanom ware of which I will 
speak in one minute, 





‘Th nearest things to the above described ancient and beautiful 
work that I ain able to produce for your inspection are, a bowl enamol- 
Jed outside and on the bottom of the inside, which, I believe, ean be 
known by its red baso as belonging to the 17th century; a little 
dish and @ saucer, 

T come now to the peculiar ware distinguished by the effigies 
of Nora Singh, mythical beings half man half boast, and 'Thépanom, 
or praying angels surrounded by conventional clouds on a black, 
bine, purple or sometinies white enamel ground, ‘The inside of the 
rice-bowls of this ware ix green with w pink open lotn in the 
contre, ‘The outside design has much in common with the 
ancient and eolebrated Zom Sianoso silver ware, ‘The earliest of 
this porcelain apparently dates back to the Inst Kings of Ayuthia 
and it sooms to have been the favourite ware down to the first reign 
of the presont dynasty. It is said to have been painted at Canton 
and the vory best of it is clearly in decadent imitation of the beauti- 
ful ware of which the covered pot above alluded to is ono of the few 
surviving examples, 





‘Phero must have beon a very great deal of it made for, 80 
years or 80 ago, it had almost no price and crowded the shelves of 
Pawnshops, I myself once saw a lange eratefull of these rice-bowls 
sold to. German for export at 3 salungs each. ‘The ware is still 
fairly common in pawnshops but is now much more expensive than 
it used to be. 


Other designs were used at the seme period as the Thépanom, 
the colours being in accordance with the well known ‘Five ealonr’ 
style called in Siamese, “Bencharong’. Lotus designs are found 
bowls being painted to look like open lots flowers or covered with 





, Siamo-Chinese porcelain 19th century. 





: Siamo-Chinese enamelled porcelain ( inferior quality ) 
EB Late 18th and early 19th century. 1 
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different coloured panels cach df which bears a spray of the five 
sacred flowers which grow in the seven lakes of Himaphan (fairy 
land). Apparently the best of this old ware was reserved 
by sumptuary laws for the use of those of royal blood; that 
available for the ordinary official class and the gentry being of 
inferior execution and somewhat different design. ‘These last wero 
nover green inside, ‘The peasantry and lower orders generally 
use imported crockery of ordinary Chinese make, 








‘Thépanom ware gradually changed its appearance and, seem- 
ingly, after the Ist reign of the present dynasty, the best of it was 
no longer reserved for royalty. It continued to be made and inport- 
od, however, through all the subsequent reigns and, latterly, Japanese 
tations of tho oldest styles have been put on the market, 





In the Second Reign the royal green tended to disappear from 
the host ware. ‘This was the time of @ vigorous production in China, 
of exceedingly boautiful porcelain, especially riee-howls, and these last 
doubtless took the Siamese faney, for a fashion sot in then of patterns 
with birds and flowers, butterflies and flowers, or just simply flowers, 
und also very effective diaper and one-colour designs. ‘This fashion 
amounted practically to a return to the pre-Thépanom manner and 
there can be no doubt that from the aesthetic point of view it was 
superior to that to which it succeeded. An immense quantity of such 
wares was made at King-Te-Cheng and imported, the sumptuary laws 
roserving the use of gold omamentation for articles supplied for per- 
sons of royal blood. In the best riee-bowls the outside contre of 
the cover was adorned with an open lotus flower. It is curious that 
groen-inside cuspidors seem to have appeared for the first time in 
this reign. 


Apparently there was never much desire on the part of Siam- 
ose to have vases or othor purely ornamental pieces made after their 
own peculiar designs, From the first the ordering of porcelain from 
China seems to have been simply a question of obtaining articles for 
daily household use, of as pleasing an appearance as possible, For 
ornamental purposes solely, Chinese designs were accepted. 
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‘The Third Reign synchronised with the Tao Kuang period in 
China, a period of continued activity in porcelain making, though the 
zenith ax regards excellence of quality, in painting if not in the 
substance of the porcelain, bad been passed, H. M, Phra Nang Kluo, 
to have been a true artist, and some of the poreelain 
nd toe seen, 


show a 











of Siam, seen 
imported by his orders is us good as anything of the 
But the imports of the nobility and gentry at this tim 


decline, 








Inthe Fourth Reign the first symptoms appeared of a tendency 
to the use of European porcelain, and from this time the rapid 
decline of Siamo-Chinese poreelain may truly be dated. King 
Rama TV was a student of European ways and manners and was the 
pioneer of their introduction into his eountry. ‘The Copeland and 
Garrett and the Wedgwood porcelain that he ordered from Bugland 
instead of getting articles from China, is still preserved in various 
parts of the country. 





With the Fifth Reign the manufacture of Siano-Ch 
colain may be said practically to have come to an end. “The royal 
household was now supplied chiefly from Europe and in obedience 
to the dictates of the royal inclination, the national taste underwent 
a great change. In the earlier part of the reign the eounti 
may be said to have followed after false gods in matters artisti 
and, hypnotised by the glamour of Western Culture, to have for- 
gotten its highly distinctive and sometimes beautiful national pro- 
ductions, in a rapt contemplation of the monstrosities of middle 
19th century Europe, 


se por= 











King Rama V, bowever, ontgrew his youthful bedazzlement 
by the’ West and cultivated » fine taste in true Chinese ornamental 
poreelain, a fashion for which consequently set in, giving an impetus 
to the importation of superior Chinese ware, and resulting in the 
formation of several fine collections of the same, Being also at 
heart an ardent"lover of all things Siamese, the King, in his later 
years, introduced the science of archaeology to the knowledye of his 
people and, resulting therefrom, there dawned upon their imagination 
the fect that Siamo-Chinese ware of the first three reigns and 








Siamo-Chinese enamelled porcelain (superior quality ) 
Late 18th and early 19th centuries. 





Siamo-Chinese enamelled porcelain Rice-bowls (left to right) 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd reigns of present Dynasty. 





Siamo-Chinese enamelled porcelain Rice-bowls ( left to right) 
dth. Sth and 6th reans of urement Droste. 
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earliér, though originally made for purely utilitarian purposes, was, 
inuch of it, very intoresting as well as, sometimes, beautiful, A eult 
of this old ware thereupon took root and grew until it became a 
craze, Stacks of bowls and dishes, covered with the dust of years, 
wore produced from cupboards and od eornens where they had long 
stood disrugmded and forgotten, and were snapped up by collectors 
ut prives that havo increased until they have become prohibitive 
except to the rich, ‘There are now some very complete col- 
lections of Siamo-Chinese poreolain in Bangkok, but ax articles 
of uso in high pluces the ware tends to disuppear; the arb of 
making it is in conse of being forgotten and the trade in it is in 
the throes of death, 





Ever winco the making of Siamo-Chinese porcelain began, there 
thas been a constant succession of bine under the glaze articles of 
Siamese design supplied to the order to the Royal Family and of the 
nobility and, latterly ab any rate, for the public market without 
special order. 

Efforts were made during the Fifth Reign to paint porcelain in 
Siam, not for salo but more for amusement, ‘There was at one time 
a sinall workshop in the Wang Na, where quite good work was done, 
under the auspices of the last, so-called, Second King; and the late 
Princo Divakorn also employed artists who produced for him some 
pretty little cups and saucers, bowls, &c., ‘The porcelain was 
mostly imported-from China but a little was actually made in the 
Wang Na, ‘Thoso articles are somewhat sought after now but as few 
wore made they are not often to be found, 





As of yore, the common people use today the rough cheap 
Chinese crockery of the period, the flow of which into the country 
continues unabated. Such crockery includes euspidors (Kratorn) and 
dishes (Cham Oheuung) of Siamese shape. 





May I draw your attention for a moment to these small 
articles, called “Pi”? They are porcelain anade in,China for Siam 
and therefore come within the scope of this paper. 


A few years ago I sow in a book-sellers’ list, a book advertised 
for sale as “Remsays Siamese Porcelain”; for 5s, Being at that time 
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tmaware that there exists no book in European writing devoted 
solely to the subject of Siamese porcelain, and being at the same time 
‘anxious to learn, I sont the necessary five shillings, and received, to 
iny grave disappointment, a sual! publication, a simple catalogue, 
called “Ramsay Siamese Porcelain and other Tokens"; containing 
some 350 illustrations of these strange and insignificant looking little 
objects I then found that quite a cult of “Pi” exists; that German 
students have raged furiously together over them and that the dis- 
covery of a now one is the signal for palpitations of tho heart in eor- 
tain learned civeles, “i” ave the tokens that the gambling farmers 
of former days were allowed to issno to their clients in place of coin 
of the realm. Originally intended for the convenienes of gamblers 
when playing, they naturally came into use as small change in the 
markets and shops. ‘They were first used about 1760 and by 1875 
they had, by the abuses aud miswses that accompanied them, beesme 
sanch a source of worty and loss to the State that they were prohibit- 
ed in tho latter year. And why Messes. Haas, Haanel, Schlegel, 
Chevillard and Ramsay should get so excited nbout them, is one of 
those things that are $9 difficult for ordinary people to understand, 








A few words in conclusion about the brown, purplish or r 
dish, polished teapots with metal mounts that are to be seen in every 
Siamese house, ‘These are called Hpan in Sinmese and they aro 
made at a place called Sin Hoe Tek, some four days journey into the 
interior from Shanghai‘in China ‘They are not composed of natural 
clay or earth, as would at first sight appear, but of hard rook, ground in- 
to fine powder end formed into an. artificial earth after the manner of 
poreelain clay. They are imported into Siam in great numbers in a 
rough unfinished condition and the polishing and’ mounting of them 
constitutes an established minor industry in Bangkok, located chiefly 
near the Swing (Sao Ching Cha). 

‘The process of polishing begins with the grinding or filing of 
the surface of the pot with a substance composed of powdered spinel 
or inferior sapphire, mixed with melted sticlac and set hard, Several 
such files, of increasing fineness, are used in succession, until a perfect- 
ly smooth surface is obtained to which an infinitely thin covering of 
sticlae udheres, ‘The grinding or filing implement is called “Khahke 
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Bejra” which, I believe, means “Refuse or Dust, of Gems’, The 
words, as pronounced, sound like K-a-k P-o-t but you will of course 
understand that, to be consistent with the accepted system of 
transliteration of Siamese words, I have spelt them K-h-a-h-k 
Bee-j-ra, ‘The final polishing is dono by rubbing with the hard 
onttside surface of a bamboo. 

‘An industrious worker ean turn out a finished teapot fit for 
ordinary uso in a day, but, for the finer specimens a week, a fort 
night or even a month is not considered too Jong for the polishing. 
‘The making of those teapots is an ancient and cherished Chinese art 
and superior productions bear the marks of the Emperors in whose 
reign they were made, like poreslain. ‘The collection of Hpan (tea~ 
pots) is a favourite hobby in Bangkok and authenticated old speci- 
mens of good workmanship often change hands amongst collectors for 
fabulous sums, 
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THE FUNERAL CUSTOMS OF THE MONS. 
by R. Hanumay, 











Some time ago a friend wrote saying he had attended a Mon 


done on 





ain things he had witnessed y 






faneral and asking why 
such occasions, ‘This sugg 
subject of this paper, I find it is very conmum for people to ask 
why certain things are done when things appear strange to them, but 
it is not easy to give satisfactory answers, On this matter of the 
customs at Mon fanerals [have a book that. profess to give the 
‘origin of such customs, and the reasons for some of them. On close 
examination, however, one finds that it is rather a didactical tn 
intended to eneonrage the devout in the practice of their r 
From the Buddhist standpoint it is rather a fine piece of devotional 
reading, From the point of view of the enquirer into the funeral 
customs its chief value lies in its tabulation of the various practices 
connected with the reverent and affectionate Iaying away of the 
remains of the dead. ‘This booklet of some twenty pages of pahnleat 
manuscript is entitled “Anissmisa Kammathin”, which being tran- 
ated is “Phe Advantage of a Dead Body”, ‘The idea is that there 
is profit to the living in considering the varions things that are done 
to the dead before they are finally laid away from sight. We shall 
return to this little book later. 

In writing at some length on this subject in “The Talaings” 
I made use of another and somewhat longer work, which set forth 
the practices to be observed in the varied conditions and cirenm- 
staness under which death at times takes place, From that work 
we can learn the only real reason for the various practices observed 
in connection with the dead, and that is, that custom kept 
alive by tradition has decreed that these various observances 
cannot be lightly set aside, In fact there is great danger 
to those who neglect them. In borrowing the copy of this 
work, “Lokasamatti”, which has always been readily placed at my 
disposal, some weeks ago, the owner of it remarked to me with 
concern that there was now far too much neglect of its rulings, In 
this case, although like many other books, the origin is referred 
back to the Buddha's time, thero is no reference to the religion 


ed to me the iden of writing on the 











ligion 
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exept as the monks and other religions are mentioned in, the 
carrying out of the various practices, as for instance, when gifts to 
the monks are forbidden in cortain circumstances, or when a religious 
mendicant is the proper person to earry out a certain act. From 
this it is very evident that the origins of the customs are anterior to 
the introduction of Buddhism among the people, The explanations 
usually offered when people ask the reason for the varions practices 
are to be discredited as of no actnal value to the earnest enguiver, 
I feel quite content when Iean find out what seems to be general 
practice vither in one special form or in variations of it, In this 
paper I shall simply state what I have seen and heard of the 
practices, 

A circumstance which strikes one at the very outset, when 
‘one comes into close contact death amongst this people is the 
preparations male for the last scenes, and for burial or its equivalent 
ag soon as death is seen to be inovitable, Not long ago word was 
brought to me that an aged person in whom I was interested was 
nearing his end As confirmatory of this I was told that the house 
was being arrangol for doath. On reaching the house I found that 
tho inner room in which the old man lay adying as it was thought, 
hnd been cleared of everything not actually needed. Mats wore 
spread on the floor with cushions here and there, and turtains had 
‘been hung up, and a canopy of white cloth was being prepared. 
‘Phere was of course no ceiling. Such relatives as had been able to 
answer the summons had gathered in and wore sitting about in the 
death chamber or helping with the preparations in the outer part of 
the house, Later in the day, those who had been out in the fields 
and farther away also come, some not getting there till late at night. 
Tt was in this case the head of a family when more attention is paid 
to this act of respect and reverenco, but even in other cases there is 
always a measure of this attitude in the near presence of death, 
‘Phen I found the family anxious for what they called the service 
for the living, which they deomed a very desirable thing. It soem 
that the act of death is to bo seriously recognised from the religions 
point of view, though one wonders whether the people do not see 
some magical influence in the observance, ‘The dying in his 
extremity is addressed as “ Arahat” “saint”, as if he had attained 
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avhatship, though whether the people recognise the full signification 
is quite another thing. 

It is not considered out of placo to begin at onee to make 
preparations for the last respects even before the death actually 
takes place, when that event is seen to be near, ‘The coffin is some 
times being made whilst the dying is still eonseious. In fact, there 
are eases when it is doomed fitting to have everything ready to carry 
out the funeral rites as scon as life is extinct, This is the course of 
procedure in the caso of a person dying in a strange village as 
indicated in the book “ Lokasamutti”. When a person is seen to be 
dying in a village other than his own, it is fitting that his family 
and relatives should seek out the necessary things for offerings and 
cremation before death actually takes place so that the corpse ean be 
carried forth at once, Haste is also needed in the ease of contagious 
and other loathsome diseases, and then often no time is taken even 
to, make a coffin, but the body is carried forth with mats and 
blankets. 

In ordinary cases, however, as soon as death has actually 
occurred, the women take charge in the house and the men in the 
street, and one will hear the wailing of the women, and see the men 
busy erecting an awning to shelter the coffin-makers and the musi 
cians, You can never be in any doubt in passing a house where a 
corpse is lying. 

In the bathing of the corpse there is rather a curious arrange- 
ment, though arhat might be its origin, or what its signification, I do 
not know. The body is bathed by pouring over it seven water-pots 
of water. The water has to be drawn by seven persons each born 
on.a different day of the week. In proceeding to the well the one 
born on Sunday goes first, followed by the one born on Monday, the 
‘one born on Tuesday, and so on, When the water has been drawn, 
the drawers keep their order, but the one born on Saturday now 
leads the way, and the one born on Sunday comes last. According 
to the booklet “Anissainsa Kammathdn” already mentioned, the water 
should be first boiled and then cooled. When tho bathing has been 
accomplished a chew is pit in the mouth of the dead and a piece of 
money. The two thumbs are tied together, and the big toes with 
cotton thread. ‘Two pieces of split bamboo the length of the corpse 
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are placed along the sides of the coffin, ‘These are the bamboo rests 
for the corpse, 

‘When the body has been dressed and coffined, a suitable struc- 
tare is made on which to rest the coffin, with s eanopy over it. 
Hore the body lies in state till the time of carrying forth, whether 
Jong or short, and may be viewed by all as tho coffin is left open, 
It is a duty of the living to view the dead, and reflect on this end of 
life, A light is placed at each end of the coffin—pimot parang at 
the head, and pumot ker at the foot, ‘The lntter is ina put sot in a 








asin of chaff standing on a tripod. 

In carrying awvay the coffin from the house some peculiar eus- 
toms are observel, ‘The “ Anissuihsa Kamunathiin” says the corpse 
must not be taken out of the house, by the door, because it is the 
way used by the household, but that the wall musb be broken open, 
‘This, it seoms, is according to cireumstances, Ab a funeral in 
Ayuthin Monthon 1 was'told that the rule was that the corpse must 
not pass under «eros bean, In Siam the main paxt of the house 
is fi threo sections, and the body mast not be passed from one 
wotion to another, If death took place in the middle section which 
usually has the door, the coffin could be taken out at the door. 
Otherwise the wall must be broken open, and the body taken through 
the breach, Sometimes the dying one was removed to the middle sec- 
tion before death took place, ao that the body could be carried oub at 
the door, According to the “Lokngamutti”, it is only under cor- 
tain circumstances that the ordinary door cannot be used, It is protty 
much the same with the use or non-use of the ordinary stair, 
although I think that in all eases something is done in cage.of the 
stair, At one funeral, E saw the ordinary stair used with a slim bam- 
doocane laid against it, At another place I saw the coffin earried down, 
quite a different stair at the opposite part of the house, Sometimes 
the stair is simply turned over. A. Mon stair is usually detachable 
—a biggish short ladder of five stops, It would seom, therefore, that 
these things are done so that there may be no fault to find, 

‘There is quite a definite understanding as % the road that 
must be taken to the cemetery, When death takes place outside the 
village or town, the body must not be brought into the village. 
‘Henve even when the nearest road to the cemetery would be through 
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the village, if the death takes place outside the bounds the long 
roundabout way must be followed rather than come into the village 
again. The townof Ye in the Amherst District of Tenasserim, 
Lower Burma, stands on the site of an old city. Deaths taking 
place outside the old city wall though inthe modern town have 
to be taken away another way rather then Dring them 
within the old bounds In villages on the Menam Chao Phaya, 
Siam, the coffin is taken to the water's edge and put on a boat to be 
taken to the monastery grounds where the cemetery is, On the 
Meklong where the water is not convenient for this purpose, the eof 
fin is carried out to the edge of the fields, to avoid passing through 
the village, und carried round to the monastery, where the service ix 
held and the cremation takes place. 

In carrying the coffin, away from the house, « looking lass is 
to be taken, and a knife. With the knife the path is to be scratched. 
‘Whe bearers are forbidden to Ipok round behind, hut are to keep 
their eyes fixed on the looking-glass, and on the knife carried before. 
A drinking vessel of water is to be carried, and a coconut. The 
coconut is to be broken open, and the water in it and the drinking 
‘vessel sprinkled on the corpse, On arrival at the cemetery, the eof- 
fin is to be turned round three times, and then placed on the pyre, 
It is here the corpse is to be sprinkled, and the cords tying the 
thumbs and"big toes are to be cut, and then the fire is to be applied. 
‘There does not soem to have been any religious service in the 
original procedure, ‘The presont day Buddhistie servieo could only 
be introduced after the coming of the religion in any case, Bub 
even in the booklet mentioned which gives the rites a Buddhistic 
origin, no mention is made of « religious service. 

‘There is always now a sorvice held at the eometery and some- 
times also one at the monastery. I propose to describe them as I 
have seen them, ‘The service T attended at a monastery took place 
in the preaching hall. There were mats spread at one end of the 
hall for the monks, the people occupying the main part of the 
building ‘The officiating monk aat with legs crossed, on a 
raised pulpit standing in the middle of the back part of the 
hall. The coffin was brought in, and the people made a request 
for the reading of the law. Tapers were then distributed and 
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to the 
by the 
people, after which the monk read in a clear voice what purported to 
boa discourse of the Buddha, Following this there was another 
service ab the place of cremation, ‘The coffin was openei, the corpse 
turnod face down, ant the bottom Imoeked out of the coffin, ‘The 
three times turning round of the coffin also took place here, We 
all again presented with fire lighters, and it was the privilege 
of everyone to help in lighting the pyre. 

‘Ab another funeral on the banks of the Moklong, te coffin, 
right from the house to the place of cremation, Tb was 
the funeral of a Kamnan’s wife, and over forty monks were present, 
‘Pho people made the three reverences to the monks and asked for 
the sorviee, ‘The anonks first repeated the Yume in praise of the 


lighted. It was explained to me that this was an off 
low. The threo refuges and the ve precepts were repeate: 












Buddha, response by the people following, ‘The three refuges were 
recited by the monks, the poople following responsively. Tn the 
sumo way the five precepts wore repeated. ‘his was followed by 
something T did not catch, ‘The Pali service usual on such oeedsions 
was now intonei by the monks, one of whom acted as leaden, ‘Tho 
people sat in worshipful attitude with their palms plucod together. 
Some growing tired dr forgetting, relaxed by and by and sat more 
at ease, Some women snt chatting and wanted to converse with 
anyone who would dos, Ab the close the people bowed and 
repeated some formula, 

There is a curious custom of throwing a cloth across the 
Durning pyre from one person to another, Some say any cloth may 
be used, but one booklet says it is the loth that covered the corpse, 
and is to be thrown threo times, In the: beoklet a reason is given 
for it, but that I take it is only a pious reflection on the at, ‘There 
may, however, be something in the fact that whilst it hus been pass- 
ced through the firo it remains unscathed by the fir, But sve the 
explanation given under. 

‘There are many restrictions in certain defingl cases, For a 
child under ten years no coffin should be made, and cremation ix not, 
allowed. Suicides, and people Killed by lightning are to be buried 
standing and the forehead left bare on top. I have no actnal 
instance of this, howéver, Should the person struck by lightning 
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die on the spot, he must be buried there. If death results at home 
the burial may take place in the cemetery. 

T should like to close with a brief résumé of the pious reflee- 
tions of the author of “ Anissmisa Kammathin”. Nothing what- 
ever of our bodies is imperishable; and all nuust come to the condition 
of a dead body without fail. 

‘The firewood signifies merit and demerit—sin and righteous 
ness ill deeds and guod deeds, ‘Those stir our minds like the heating, 
of water; the former loads ns on to the plage of punishment and the 
latter brings us to the condition of bliss, ‘The three stones on whieh 
the pot is boiled are the thivee stages, the worlds of Desire, of Form 
and of absence of Form, through which it is fitting that men must 
make their way wntil Nirvana the realm of bliss is attained. 

‘The pot signifies our frail body, and the water boile 
the attachment of the five senses. When the fire has burned out a 
person has reached the state of sanctification, 

‘The threads tying the thumbs and great toes are the three 
snares namely, children who snare the neck, property which snares 
the feet, and wives who hold the hands, These attachments the 
sharpest knife cannot sever nor could ages of wearing of water make 
us free, ‘The sharp knife which euts the cord is the wise offort by 
which Nirvana is attained. 

‘The pieces of split bamboo put. along the two sides of the 
corpse direct men to the way pointed out by the Allwise, whereby 
‘we may put aside wrong views and attain right ones. 

‘The four cross pieces in the couch are the four Apayus, the 
eight abodes of heavenly bliss and the four Brahma heavens, whieh 
if a man knows he may by contemplation free himself from the 
miseries of life and attain the realm of Nirvana, 

‘The corpse must not be taken out at the door because it is 
the way for the household to come and go. The wall must be 
broken down, In this we are following the’ example of the royal 
Suddhodhana of the Sakya tribe. 





in it 














* Kiniracanibhunst, ripawounbhim! aripivaeanbhiinl. Agsoring to our 
booklet the fist comprises hell the prete world tho asaruworld the wortd of beasts, of 
ten, and of angels (the six devalokts). ‘The second compris, the sixteen heavens of 
‘corporeal Brahmas, and the thind the four heavens of frmfess Brahmas. 


‘The father of Gotama Buddha. 
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‘The corpse is earried ont with the head to the front as the 
Buddha did with his august father, Before that time it was usual 
to carry with the feet first, 

‘We ropeat the five precepts on arrival at the cemetery, be- 
cause on the death of the Bodhisatva as Chaddanta five hundred 
Pratycka Buddhas came and recited the vinaya precepts, 

The cloth covering the body is thrown across the fire three 
times to show the imperishalle nature of the three stages. One 
amust enjoy or suffer according to one's merit or demerit, 

‘The path is seratched to signify that there must be no going 
back, but a straight course for Nirvina maintained. 

‘Pho mirror is carried in front and no glance made behind, 
ecauso there must be no going back on the old life, but the view 
kept ever forward to the attainment of bliss 

The sharp knife signifies the knowledge which enables vs to 
ent away the evil actions which Leset us, and so free ourselves from 
ivory, 

‘The coffin is turned round three time to make people reflect 
and not pray for the continual course of the three stages, 

‘Tho cocoanut water is pure water undisturbed, and nob like 
the river or the sea. water which is muddy and clear by turns, just 
1 in life in this struggle merit and demorit, alternate, 

Money is put in the mouth of the eorpse to show the utter 
worthlessnens of worldly wealth, ‘The bliss of Nirvana is the true 
‘wealth, * 

‘They put a chew in tho mouth to show that whilst in life the 
mouth is prone to speak all kinds of evil to the detriment of others, 
in death it cannot even chew its own quid, anothor has to chew for it. 

On return from the cemetery the tables and trays have to be 
overturned, because men must be turned with their face to the 
ground, and that they may meditate on heavenly bliss, 

Thave thus given a faint idea of the pious reflections of a 
religious Mon on the things his people do in laying away the dead 
from sight, If it at the same time helps to fix attention on the 
various Mon funeral customs the purpose of my paper will be 
answered, 
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NOTE SUR UNE STATUE DE PRINCESSE 
SIAMOISE DE L’EPOQUE D’AYUDHYA. 


Par 


G. Canks 





Conservateur de la Bibliothique Nationale 


Vajiraiana, 








Le Kot Mandirapila ou Loi des Gardes du Palais, promulguée 
A Ayudhyi en 1458 A. D. par le roi Paramatrilokangtha, contient 
ine brove description des divers costumes et des différentes pn 
qui étaient réglementaires & cette époque pour les princes et les prin- 
cesses de Ia famille royale, ct constituaient en quelyne sorte leur 
“uniforme” do eérémonie. 

Go passage, que l'on trouvern dans édition des Kothmiy en 
deux volumes par Braptey ( Vol. IE, pp. 126-127) présente, meme 
pour les Siamois les plus instruits, certaines difficultés d'interpréta- 
tion provenant, d'une part de ce que les termes techniques désignant 
les partios du costume on les objets de parure sont en majorité 
origine khmére, et autre part de ce que les figurations de princes 
et surtout de princesses de Pépoque d’Ayudhya sont extrémement 
ares, 

Aussi, In statuette qui fait objet de cette note, outre sw valeur 
artistique et le charme qui se dégage des traits si fins de son visage 
ot de son torse si graciensement modelé, cette statuette présente-t-clle 
um intérét exeeptionnel, Examinéo a la Iumidre du texte du Kob 
Mondirapaia, elle devient susceptible d'une identifieation A pou prés 
certaine, et, du méme coup, certains termes obseurs du texte se trou- 
vent heurensement éclairés, of 

Cette statuette on bronze noir, qui mesure Om42 de hauteur 
sur 0.27 x0.22 & In baso du socle, fit longtemps partie de Ia cflébre 
collection de Phya Sundarabimol (Phle Vasuvat), Directeur adjoint 
de la Régie de YOpium, récemment déeéds, Apres In mort de eo 
dernier, elle fut acquise par Monsieur ©, Niel, Conseiller & Ja Cour 
Supréme, chez qui elle ge trouve aujourd'hui, 














Statue de Princesse Siamoise de l’époque 
@Ayudhya (Face), 
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Les traits earactéristiques, qui la distinguent & premigre vue 
d'une imago de divinité féminine, sont In présence d'une sorte de 
veste croixée sur Ia poitrine, of Yaspect de la coiffere compose d’un 
dinddmo ot d'une coiffe laissant apparaitre deux petits ebignons wnds, 
un sur le soummet de In tdto, et um autre par“derritre, 

Si Yon He reporte au passage du Koh Mapdivapiila décrivant 
In tonne de gala des reinos et dex prineosnes (1), on voit que: 





“Tas roines Phra Aggunahest ot Phra Rijadovi portent. Ia 
tinre pointue (Mongkut)) et des bubouches dorées; leur parasol a 
trois dtagos ct leur véhicule est une litidre (2), Les reines Phra 
Rijadevi ot Phra Aggajiya n’ont pax de tinre, mais portent un 
chapeau, font un chignon en forme de queue de hamnsa ob portent des 
Dabouches en volours; Jeur parasol a deux étages et leur véhicule 
est un palanquin orné do makaras, Les filles du roi, de premier ot 
dv socond rang, portent un chapeau, font un chignon rond et mettent 
une veste & broderies d'or, Les petites fillos du roi, de premier et 
de second rang, portont un diaddme, font le chiguon rond, et mettent 
tune veste do soie a (toiles.” 





Notro statue no peut roprésonter ni YAggnmahost ni la 
(premidre) Rijadevi, puisqu’elle n'a ni In tiave pointne ni les 
Dabouches, et qu'elle porte ung voste, Elle ne représonte pas davantage 
Ju (deuxidne) Rajudovi ou 'Aggajaya, tonjours A cause de Ia présence 
de In veste ot de Pabsonco de babouches, ot surtont parce que Io 





@) © neonnsind, nanaivinsenvatielnn, supp fon net 
ofiumudi, weneumSdran. wenwinosacn, nnlols lan 
anuing, namnmany mam, fon shund stain 9 fim woedhs, 
pian daineg, gnita onlin nana naw ifalnn aw ne vam 
sve von Twila afius na sau nas alo uns ming tan, . 





(2) Cotte explication des termes “1901 et UNI m'a été donnie 
par 8. A. R, Jo Princo Norisaranavattivongs. Les images de oes véhicules 
Aignrent eur les anciens bas-roliofs khmies (Cf. Groslior, Recherches. sur 
Jes Onmbodgiens, fig. 64 et Pl. WIT A; lititre do lv Reine-Mire). Par 
makara il faut eans doute entendre naga. 
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coiffure ne saurait étre qualifiée de chignon en forme de quene de 
hamsa (1). 

Restent les princesses, filles et petites filles du roi, qui, les 
unes comme les autres, mettent une veste ot portent le chignon rond, 
comme notre statuc. Il oft été difficile au fondeur de représenter 
d'une fagon suffismnment claire les broderies d'or ou les étoiles qui 
distinguent ces deux séries de princesses, Mnix il y a, suivant lo 
toxtu précité, un ornement caractéristiqto réservé aux petites filles 
du roi: le Sirophet (=Sanskrit Sirovegta, “bandeau de téte, 
diadéme’”), et c'est manifestement cette parure qui orne la téte de la 
statuette, 

On arrive done, par élimination, & identifier celle-ci avec 
image d'une princesse petite fille du roi, Ainsi que je Yai déjh dit, 
Je texte de la “Loi des Gardes du Palais”, en méme temps qu'il 
fournit une identification tout & fait satisfaisante, acquiert par 
1a une précision nouvelle: les termes au promier abord un peu em- 
darrassants de jAusina, sama, Notnn Perdent leur obsourité des 
quills sont pour ainsi dire illusteés par Vimage. 

‘elles sont los raisons qui m'ont poussé & publier cotte 
statuette, unique on son genre, Quill mo soit permis, en terminant, 
de présenter mes remeretiments 4S, A. R, le Prince Damrong Rijiinu- 
bhib qui fut le premier me signaler lo passage du Kop Mandivapiila, 
ot AM. ©, Niel quia bien voul antoriser In reproduction d'une des 
pidces les plus intéressantes de sa’ collection, 











(1) Cotte expression désfgne suns doute ces coiffures torminées 
par une longue méche, comme on en voit fréquemment sur les bas-reliofs 
Khmérs (Groslier, Tbid , fig 27, U. V. W.) 
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THE YANG KALO’ (KARIENG) OR WHITE KARENS. 


Translation of a paper received from Chiengmai in answer 
to tho Society's Questionnaire, by E, J. Wauron, 


Section I. 
Prystoat, CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. They are of medium physique and well proportioned. 

2. Neither stout nor thin, but just medium, 

8. ‘The face is flat full face, and square in profile, ‘The nose 
is small and flat full face, and of the shape of a right angled 
triungle in profile, 

4, ‘The lips are thin and dark in colour, broad across and curling 
upwards. 

5. he hair on face, head and body is mosily long, the individual 
hairs slender and straight and usually sprouting. ‘The hair on 
the body is short, and the individual hairs suiall and fine ; on the 
legs they are coarser and Jonger—at the most about an inch or 
s0—not growing thickly, soft, not curly, black in colour. 

6 ‘The eyes are blackish in colour, 

7. ‘They are not horizontal. ‘The external comer of the eyelids is 
a little higher than the rest of the lid. 

8, ‘The colour of those parts of the body which are protested from 
the sua by clothes is of a whitish yellow; the exposed parts are 
dark yellow. New born babies all have dark blue spots (called 
non-permanent birth marks) on their backs and buttocks which 
disappear at about 1 to 2 years of age. 





Appiriowar, Ivronstation, 
(®) Generally the skull is square but some arg misshapen. 
(b) The teeth are mostly black through chewing areca nut 
and bark. 
(c) Many men and women pierce holes in their ears about 3 
centimetres broad. 
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(4), Many of the sen tatoo their bodies anil legs; the body 
and arms are tatooed in red with vermilion in the form of 
dragons and various superstitious figures; the legs are 
tatooed in black with figures of dragons —fantastic animals 
tatooed according to the faney of the tatooer—and also in 
Vines 





Section II. 
Hanitations ann Customs, 


Habitat, The people like to settle on the slopes or tops of hills 
within reach of streams; they ure also found on the lower levels 
and near the main rivers, but only in very small numbers. 
They axe numerous in all parts of the Ambhoo of Mé Sarieng and 
also in the Ambhoo of M& Hong Son, ‘They like to live in 
small communities of not more than 30 houses at the most and 
the villages aro from 8 to 24 hour’ distance apart, 

They are agile and not at all stupid. ‘They call themselves 
“Pakih Yo” but by the people living round about they are 
called “Ying”, Speaking yonerally they are not vory polished 
in thoir manners, a4 their race has no culture of its own, i.e, they 
don't-know much nbout decent mamers or politeness, 
Habitations, heir villages aro subject to the ordinary admin- 
istration of the District, When built on the tops of hills, they 
aro not fenced, tho stream and tho hill itself being looked upon 
a8 tho boundaries If a fenco is built, it is only built on the 
entrance side, ‘hose who live in the low eoun'yy by the rivers 
do make fences, using logs or bamboos or slabs ( timber ). 

As regard the actual houses, the people living in the hills 
build flat houses resembling sheds, roofed with split bamboo slats 
overlapping each other and looking in the distance like corrugat- 
cd zine sheets. ‘The roof is used for drying the rice on, ‘There 
is a low bamboo floor, squat, but no partition walls or outside 
veranda; the house-ladder goes straight up to the door of the 
house, ‘The kitchen and the place for receiving visitors are in 
the sleeping room, ‘The furniture consists of 2 or 3 earthenware 
cooking-pots, a big wooden platter on which to serve up the 
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rice and from which every one in the house eats; spoons made 
of bamboo for dipping out the cumy; bamboo cylinders for 
drawing water, and to hold the drinking water and the water 
for general use; mats for lying on, woven ont of a tree re- 
sembling a rush ; wooden pillows; baskets, sieves, -betel boxes, 
ete, Ax a rule very little attention is paid to cleanliness, 
Clothing. ‘The men wswally weur sarongs and trousers with a 
short cout without waist and sewn ups to the throat (formerly 
worn also by the the Simnese); if they wear a long shirt coming 
down below the knees, they don't wear songs or trousers in 
addition, The coats both of men and of women are without 
sleoves. 


‘Unmarried girls wear a long white garment teaching nealy 
to the ankles and sio other under garment. Married women 
wear short juckets embroidered with seeds («Jobs tears” ), 
and “sins” of various colours, ‘There are no special clothes 
for festival days, but only for the marriage day when new clothes 
prepared by the bride and bridegroom are worm. 

‘The hair in the case of the men is worn long and knotted on 
the right towards the back of the head, and a long silk or cotton 
head-cloth is worn, ‘The women knot the hair right on the 
buck of the head, and use as a head-cloth a square of cotton 
about 70 centimetres long and folded from comer to comer 
(diagonally ) with the knot in front, Many kinds of ornaments 
are used, ‘The men sharpen bits of ivory with pointed ends 
and put them in their ears: these they call «Na di ka cho! mé.” 
Women have many kinds of ornaments, such as silver or brass 
armlets of which they put a number of pairs on each arm ; 
silver earrings; and small bells round the ankles. Also they 
tie black cotton threads round their legs above the calf and 
sound the ankles, ‘They wear many strings of beads round their 
necks, 

Food, Rico and the flesh of various kinds of ahimals such as 
bulls, buffaloes, pigs, crabs, fish, tortoise, sambur, barking deer, 
snakes, et¢ algo smaller species such as tree-lizards ( ), frogs, 
ete—whatever they happen to come across. If they eome across 
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+ any animal, it will likely come in theit line of food, and there are 

few species that they won't eat, They are fond of liquor and 
like to distil it themselves. ‘They smoke tobacco in pipes, but 
opium smoking is very rare, Areca nut and betel axe popular 
with both men and women, Cooking pots and other utensils 
are as described in clause 2. 
Hrwnting and fishing, hey are keen hunters und fishermen, 
For fishing they use casting nots, and weel ; and various instru- 
monts for shooting, trapping and catching animals, such ax 
crosi-bows, snares, traps, spring-traps, pointed stakes and guns, 
‘They shoot every kind of animal. 

6, Means of Transport, They have no vehicles of any kind. 

7, Agriculture. They grow rice and vegetables ( gourds, cucumbers, 
ete.) and grow them well; they plant on the tops of the hills, 
‘Their agricultural implements aro knives, axes, spades, mattocks 
ete, Varieties grown are white rice ( 4) 4p); sticky rico, maize, 
sort of cucumber, melons, millet with big seeds, ete. ‘They keep 
fowls, cows and bulls, butfalous, pigs, youts, dogs and eats, bub 
not bees, ‘ 

8, Commerce, ‘There are no shops or anarkets in which goods are 
sold, ‘They have measmres; the ‘sok’ is the unit of length, whilst 
for measuring capucity they use a woven bamboo measure re- 
sembling the Siamese rico bushel ( jj), but without the wide 
mouth, They have a largo and a small measure. ‘They uso 
Rupees a great deal, They barter goods, as for example, rice and 
chillies for cane sugar, arcca, botel, ete 

9, Industry. They plait bamboos, forge iron, make pots and 
weave and sew and embroider, and dye cloth but their work is 





very rough. 

10. War. For weapons they have guns and swords, spears, sharpen- 
ed stakes and cross-bows, 

11. Social oryanisution, ‘Their methods of showing respect and 
exercising’authority in the family are those common in rural 
communities, but they regard the eldest son as superior and 
give him complete authority in his family, ‘They bring up 
their children in the way commom to jungle and hill folk, that 
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is to say, they do not make much fuss over them, and apart 
from rico and milk let them eat anything else that ix going. 
‘They are not in the habit of adopting children or of separating 
from their own children, Visiting between young men and 
girls prior to marriage takes place at night, but the gitls are 
yery careful, for the enstom of the people does not allow of a 
girl giving herself to a man before he becomes her husband. A 
girl who does s0 is looked upon as the lowest of the low, s0 that 
even if a gitl is foreed by a man, she must hide the fact for 
fear of losing her good namo and finding it diffienlt to get a 
husband, since it is recognized by the men that ifa girl has 
seeret connection with any man not her husband, nobody will 
court or marry her. 








Weddings are celebrated as follows: ‘The bridegroom is 
taken in procession to the home of the Before they reach. 
the house, that isto say whilst they are still outside the compound 
the bride’s people must meet them with liquor, and before 
the groom's party enter the bride's compound, inagie ceremonies 
must be performed by an “‘ichin” to protect them, for they 








may become spell-bound (qn gf as they call it in the north). 


When the ceremonies are over, the procession enters the bride's 
compound and goes to the house to the accompaniment of 
gongs and drums, Having veached the house, the “go be- 
tweens” conduct the bridegroom into the house, and there he 
Aivests himself of the clothes which he has worn sinee Jeav- 
ing his home, and puts on clothes prepared for him by 
the bride's people. ‘The bridegroom is handed over and 
the ceremony is at an end. When the “go-betweens” and the 
bridegroom's friends prepare to return home, the bride's people 
supply bottles of liquor and accompany them on their way ; they 
stop and drink the liquor together continually and when it is 
finished, go to their homes, 4 


Parents have the right to beat and abuse their children in a 
just fashion, When the eldest son approaches'the age of 20, if 
‘the father and mother think it fitting that he should exercise 


12, 


138, 


14, 
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authority in the family, they give him authority over all the 
other children, 

As regards inheritance, the eldest son is sole heir but may, 
at his diseretion, share with his younger brothers and sisters, Tt 
is vory uncommon for them to take ustate cass to court, for their 


custom is well known to them all, 
‘They bring up and cdueate their children in the ordinury 


way, tenching them to work the rice fields and make a living ont 


of the land, 
They are subject to the civil and criminal law of the 


comntry, having no legal codes of their own, 





Art, They do a little in the way of drawing and painting, 
carving, moulding clay, and music, but their work ix vory in- 
ferio, ‘They have dances and they compose songs called hy the 
northern people “So Ying” (i.e, Karen songs). ‘They have 
games of various kinds on the oecasion of the death of a head- 
man of a village ; theso they call “Ykkri”“Khu'n pu'ng”, ‘They 
have no writing of their own, but some of them lean foreign 
writing. ‘They have tales in their language, 





Science, ‘They have the divisions of days, months and years, ‘Che 
day is divided into morning, midday, evening; 30 days make 
month, ‘The Siamese 5th month is their Ist month, 12 months 
make a year, so the Siamese 4th is their 12th month. ‘They 
have no era of their own, ‘They have little knowledge of drugs 
or medicine, When ill, they consult omens and the sooth- 
sayers to find out what spirit has got hold of them. ‘They trust 
to offerings to the spirits to cure themselves, 

Religion, ‘They believe in and sacrifice to the spirits, A new- 
ly bom baby is laid on a cloth and put in a flat basket and 
they go through a ceremony of sifting and buying it. | When 
the ago of maturity is attained, there is no particular ceremony. 
‘When a person dies, they take the clothes away and wrap the 
body in a white cloth as one wraps up boiled rice in a packet; 
they then tie it round and round with pd (rope of hibiscus treo) 
or rattan and wrap it up in a second covering of bamboo mat- 
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ting. The relations then come and tell the corpse the road to 
travel, so as nob to go up and be born in Heaven but to come 
and be born again amongst his own people, for they regard 
Heaven as an empty space where there is no working of rais or 
plonghing of ficlds and mon must fast and hunger, After one, 
two, or three days, the relatives carry the body away and burn 
or bury it, whichever they think best. When burying, they 
make the grave a little longer and broader than the body. Men 
are laid on their facos and women on their backs, and the grave 
is filled in with earth, Long boards are laid on top of the 
earth and two wooden hooks are driven in between the neck, the 
intention being to prevent the spirit of the dead person from 
going up and being born in Heaven, They make a rail and 
hang on it new cloth and new coats and other objects as pre- 
sents to the dead person; if there is any gold or silver amongst 
the presents it is buried at the spot, Over the cloth and jackets, 
they spit betel juice to make them stained as they believe that 
unless they do this, the dead person will not get thom, ‘The 
places where bodies are buried or burnt are not looked after. 
Offerings to the tutolary spirits of the locality are made 
when they first clear rais (fields) or plant rice or reap it; 
also when they build a new village or house, They salute 
the spivits supposed by them to be in treos, in piles of 
stones, stones or streams, bub they have no particular tree 
which should be worshipped ; any big tree or stone or river 
or stream in which they assume there is a spirit, they salute it 
whenever they come on it, and if they make a sacrifice, they 
sacrifice a fowl, believing that the angels and the guardian spirits 
are there, This belief in spirits is inherited from ancient times 
and is passed on. ‘They believe that God created the world and 
that the next world is Heaven, which they regard as an empty 
space where one has no means of livelihood. They have a story 
which has been handed down to them to the effet that when 
God came down to build the world, he summoned them to come 
and'make merit and live together in the world, but they did not 
arrive in time as they were busy sacrificing to and feeding the 
spirits, God then gave them the name of “Yang” (not yet) 
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which subsequently became “Ying”, Accordingly they hold 
that for them it is no sin to kill animals, seeing that they have 
no religion and were not in time to be present when Cod founded 
the world, 
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antu 
du 


+h? 
wow 
puna 
fu 

dpe 
thu m 
“wou 
sfruttt 
mu 


ndunoss 


nisunshs 
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English 
to-morrow 


the day after 
to-morrow 


cold season 
hot season 
rainy season, 
to go 
to come 
to ride 
to walle 
to run 
to rise 
to stand 
to sit down 
to lie down 
to sleop 
to awaken 
to wake 
to seo 
to hear 
noise 
to smell 
to smell sweet 


to smell evil 





hula 
Karen 
atone 
udtiene 


pxiiom 
acliten 
veqm 


ua 
oun 
VWnua" 
un 

4 


mn) 


uausio 


fun 
fue 


facts 
ve 
ag 
wily 
owe 
bn 
diuey 
diuod 


“ww 
w 
Younar 
wine 
tor 
Yowslnu 
shnfiaw 
‘o 
m 
fo 
fia oem 
on 
ash’ 
sim dite 
co) 
we 
Yn 
Samauqraune 
Ruthu 
Ww 
antar 
VWhwpee 


mm 
English 

to speak 

to sing 

to laugh 

to weep 

to cry 

to spit 

to cough 

to yawn 

to be hungry 

to thirst 

to suck 

to bathe 

to wash (face, 

; hands) 

comb 

the comb the 

hair 

to shave 

to be in good 
health 

to be ill 

fever 

diarrhoea 


to stool 








Anus 


Karen 


soul 
mysot 
a 


sofia 
dsm 


ft 
quit 
ng 
Yond 
un 
sind 
? 
usin 
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AWehutiana: 
Yah 
Yanan 
dma 

wun 

" 

aun 
gman 

w 

vufiy wien 
witilne 


afin 
mu 


dum 


ienauone 


nett 
aeluwah 


nh 
0 
mn 


wnat 
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Famy 

English 
to urinate 
plague 
cholera 
small-pox 
medicine man 
medicine 
blind 
deaf 
anute 
lame 
hunchback 
to be born 
to die 


to bury the 
coxpse 


to burn the 
corpse 


to be afraid 
to steal 

to kill 
white 
black 


yellow 








rua 
Karen 
ution 
thin 
sgt 
orn 
ant 
mt 
unseat 
shauna 
osha 
shauna 
iy 
Ver 
4 


yan 





anti 


fink hs 


wf ures 

Anya 

gnvenn 

arg: 

ait udlgnin 
dns 


Aazalaibaha 
Aisigindoint 
am 


sir ldnayn 


Sianemaaia 





rel 
blue 

this 

that woman 
this man 
that 

1, me 

my father 
our child 

a high tree 


this tree is high- 
er than that 


this mango tree 
is the highest 
in the garden 


Tam going to 
the market 


Teome from the 
market 


| toiamnumy 


thenehd 
Fey 
urn 
fhe 
tirhn 


law 


viven 
nein 


aERTAD AMR 
yYromac 


uncunaate 


unrcumsatin) 
ran 








ae 


_ 





Ww 
fries lubuth 


aut la ld 
‘ Tuth 


abd 
matic 
Jann 


tide 


surfs 
wir 


wot 


an 


An 
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English 


to-morrow I 
sll go into 
the forest 





yesterday F was 
in the forest 


in front of the 
house 

behind the 
house 

who comes? 


if T recover 
yes 
togethor 
one 

two 


three 


) four 


five 


six 


seven, 





ehula 
Karen 


anosiouatham 


mfonnuathnar 


unin 


ali 





flown 
fda 
foun 
fut 
df 
daiwa 
mufiu 


fu 


wnfiu 
niu 
alas 


Fre 





English 
eight 


nine 


eleven 
twelve 
thirteen 
fourteen 
fifteen 
sixteen 
seventeen 
eighteen 
nineteen 
twenty 
twenty-one 
thirty 
forty 
fifty 
sixty 
seventy 
eighty 


ninety 





hula 


Karen 
Yah 
quai 
thts 
scteht 
oct 
wfved 
ectingua 
estunda 
mith 
nefyut 
wetland 
wcfiqui 
6 
Atncti 
woof 
nivt 
und 
fot 








“nu 
Yount: 
Jourtontr 


aotlou 
anuitou 
lou 
wifou 
wntow 
Sniou 
udatou 
ition 
wants 
duns 


usuntr 
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English 


one hundred 


one hundred 
and one 


two hundred 
three hundred 
four hundred 
five hundred 
six hundred 
seven hundred 
eight hundved 
nine hundred 
one thousand 
ten thousand 


hundred thou- 
sand 





hula 
Karen 
acrhash 


exthoshnnd 


frhmsh 
veaf shath 
agurhath 
undead 
Arhnsh 
ypriadh 
Yeerhiash 
gush 
sofeTn 
ott 
sition 


(88) 
= 4 As 
mu tesn del tala 


The Parable of the Prodigal Son-in Karen. 


Twcrmesth ecluartrh ecliemunlehurh — thaeura 
Feuileonhrcun exthans ecluneremary) ociwecisem 
Gi Tnerrdikecvrnd wncine  uneitoriodirfiefla lumunner 
senunitueii meen = ukerhonnesti vinafthaif ah 
shmarfandertlduethh bstehhumiua ldo ah 
shmuvausise%thintiame ibehrhuntiereshecneda —umestuly 
fiocinhnooushrinh © cweexmi sbifeccthurecesuaionm 
muremea wufsemufties Te'féntieeainls thar 9 
ua)“ fereiefieath ? — omineunisethelith — Teveathie 
ist”? Tabhetirleineth —ectitechnaansencun — flaclmun 
vevelmueyrisao acta —“ fotvtafinath — meineun 
wothinth” — scthueenufsiuniiss § — henenemcedlndus 
wrta tipfieredervidlvecurcartialnds — fiecmajpainee: 
Winufinomcm: sclerahoremuniteauersire nearer 
doumathe uececlwreth ecleaneuilnidioatn imiepf 
ronmifteeaufsueterh otoiletirerotiiue’ —oaufcuunitudtia 
aunt ettunérividlnanucdectlerunds — sad lnactiauneces 

edt = ature §=—erthusuntheclmy sua 9 ecln 


ume erilestifteniid exfincldueucnen — thaewemcunnes 


~~ 


Cary 
Twihefieu: ineelmrocins —oundimuhenta atlanta 
TWwenrmduida Tnginathine ~uniitnusnantifiemin wo 


atflenatkdecdHerunth 
sale irDeninina. 


> 
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WNW B71 TOIT A Karen tale 


thserrusctetnhttencuniofnkeitiensucthiecds wari 
swnrdubvhrhumn — shucnfidtineaearncn Sensis 
oithwildoemesty © inelalsunenth == unteestenthetwenh 
ssounerduahefoneueerthncliuulwsa, 


ule nun wn'ind sianese translation 

Som eu wile Ld ufien fl eu ar Ly avs Uf vty rae 
tfern Wt whan oti vty Aven wha gn’ fam chow ft 
aves ef fa ah frm’ yum poco th ov eh him 
gyn uh als’ wh Ann Ye Soy vue Hoy abi 
inn th acle uns‘ll‘léw atin detyih ern an yp ode. Armin 
vp oH'LL a su Tne’ can gn oh ahh fh on La Aa 
an rth yoru of sr ef erly h era non Ayn wot wan 9 
hidu wlwh fide) hi Ay Bu une nena nee 
army ae0 mu an an wh Ain an ofa Lu a at aia oo 
cr ‘ot vat Aa yn ign th ve axle of fj ne vu oy 
‘te 4a ven lp Tu villa al anu eff nla 4s nzcarn y 
set mu een an smn sian ehh veh Arh ef a in an ots us 
Toe wih aes of oh chs of fy aon msds cafe 
sae mu Toe thes us yf woh im y ax) as nazi ‘algn 
ihn vie ne efera Tne thet usa hn wan ua fh A vifvmumhn, 
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English Translation. 


a 





went visiting to Une house of w girl, Now it happene 
hat at that time the girl's father hud brought w tortoise and tied 
on the veranda of the house. When the man reached the girl's 
house he pub his eae up against a hole in the wall just where the 
Wortoine was tied in order Wo listen, "Che tortoise was seared and 
shouted lustily. © ‘The man did nob realize what it was and thought 
it was the gitl spewking, so he put his ear right up against the 
opening where the tortoise was tied, ‘The tortoiss being seared 
opened its month and bit the man’s ear, but he, thinking it was the 
girl playing a joke with him, just spoke woftly saying: “it hurts, ib 
hurts”, but the tortoise did not let go. The man then began to 
wriggle nnd to drag his ear away but the tortoise came with him, 
Just Chon the girl's father heard and said to his daughter: what is 
the noise ander the house ugh, ugh, ithurts, it hurt?" And he ran 
down to seo, By that tine the man was frightened and had pulled 
hiv ear away from the opening but the tortoise, still bibing him, 
came along with it and the weight of the tortoise hung on to the ear, 
8) the man shook his head vigorously till the ear was torn away 
the tortoive rebornded and hit the girls father hard on the mouth and 
broke his teeth and his mouth, 
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THYSANOPTERA FROM SIAM AND INDO-CHINA. 





Corerep sy Mx, W. Doorens Van Leeuwen. 
By H. H, Karwi, Buitenzorg, (Java). 


In the following paper are considered the Thysanoptera, col- 
lected by Mr, W. Docrers V. Leeuwen in the year 1920, both gall- 
forming species, and flower-thrips, It seemed to be useful to treat 
the Siamese Thysanoptera and those from Annan and Cochin-China- 
together, because forms, hitherto only known from one of these 
countries, may be found in the others in the future; it is not to be 
expected, that the Thysanopterous feuna of these countries should be 
very different, 

From the territory here treated, only two species of Thysa- 
noptera were hitherto recorded, so far as is known to the author, 
namely Dinothrips swmatrensis BaGNatst, (from Tonkin) and “ Pana 
rothrips grancilis” BAGNALt (from Siam), All other species enume~ 
rated below are new for these countries and 17 of these must be con- 
sidered as new species, Our knowledge of the Thysanoptera of 
Further India is thus greatly increased, by the collections of Mx. 
Doorens V, Leeowex, and Iam very much indebted to him for en- 
trusting this very interesting material to me for study. 


SUBORDER TEREBRANTIA HALID. 
Family Thripidae UZEL. 
Sub-family Sericothripinae Kanwy. 
1. Scirtothrips angusticornis n.sp. (Fig. 1.). 


Female—Guneral colour brownish black. Fore femora 
yellowish brown; middle femora a little darker, with distinctly pale 
knees; hind femora black, but distinctly pale at base and knee, All 
tibiae and tarsi yellow. Antennae yellow, with the two first joints 
lightest, the third and fourth shaded with grey at apex, fifth in the 
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distal half and the following neatly wholly grey-brown, Fore wings 
dark, with a clear cross band near the base, reaching from the end 
of scale to the end of first-third of their length. 

Head very short, one-half broader than long, with laige, 
dlackish eyes, oecupying nearly the whole length of head. Mouth- 
cone in the lateral view pointed; maxillary palpi slender, distinctly 
more than half as long as the mouth-cone, with two long joints equal 
in length and a third shorter ono at base. Labial palpi as long as 
the apical joint of the maxillary ones, with a very short annular 
segment at base and long, slender sogment at apex. 

Antennae very long and slender, nearly 5 times as long as 
the dorsal surface of hoad. First joint only a little wider than long. 
second cup-shaped, as broad as the first, nearly twice as long as 
wide, ‘Third segment fusiform, with the distal constricted part sub- 
ical, at the insertion of bristles as wide as the preceding 








joints, neatly three times as long as wide, Fourth antennal segment 
of a similar ‘form to the third, equally long but a little narrower, 
‘The two following joints still narrower, about cylindrical, but the 
fifth narrowed basally, the sixth apically; the sixth shorter than 
3.and 4, the fifth still shorter, but nevertheless three times as long 





Fig. 1. Antanna of Seirtothripe anguaticornis n, 





as wide. Style slender, a little shorter than half of the preceding 
segments; its apical joint longer then the basal. 

First antennal segment with a long bristle at its inner sur- 
face; second with a shorter ono near base and with a crown of 
stronger bristles near apes. Third joint with long, strong setae be- 
hind the middle, and close behind theso at the anterior margin with 
a fork-shaped arrangement of sense-cones, reaching about to the 








™“ 


Ps fi 
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apex of the joint, Fourth segment with the bristles and sense-cones 
as in the preceding joint, but the latter inserted at the posterior 
margin, Segment 5 and 6 with a crown of weoker bristles, only 
one at the anterior margin longer and stronger. 


Prothorax one and a half times as long as the head, with a 
stout spine at cach hind angle, and afew shorter and weaker 
bristles seatterod over the surface, Dise striate with distinet, 
transverse wrinkles, Fore and middle femora stout; tibiae eon- 
atricted ab baso, and set with a fow bristles at apex; neither tibiae 
nor tarsi with a tooth, Hind legs longer and slenderer, with vory 
long, bristle-bearing tarsi, 

Ptorothorax a little wider than long; the sides of meso-and 
metathorax arched, Wings reaching about to the end of abdomen ; 
fore pair distinctly colored, with long fringe and very weak bristles, 
of which there are 4 on the fore margin of the seale, a continuous 
series of about 80 on the anterior vein, and only two on the poxt- 
exior vein (in the distal half), 

Abdomen very broad, subglobular in the basal half, and 
conieally pointed in tho distal part, All sogments at their hind 
angles set with long bristles; those of the apical segments especially 
Tong and stout. 








Measurements :—Total length of antennae’0'34 mm. I. joiat 
0/02 mm, long, 0'025 mmm, wide; TE. joint 0’045 mi, long, 0/026 mun, 
wide; TIL joint 0°07 mm, long, 0'025 mm, wide; IV. joint 
007 mm, long, 0'02 mm. wide; V. joint 0'05 mm. long, 0'015 mm. 
wide; VL joint 006 mm. long, 0'015 mm, wide; VII. joint 
0'01 mm, long, 0'005 mm, wide; VILL joint 0015 mm. long, 
0005 mm, wide. Head 0'07 mm. long, 0°11 mm. wide. Prothorax. 
010 mm, long, 017 mm, wide. Fore femora 0'18 mm, long, 0°04 min, 
wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0'22 mm, long, 0,08 mm. wide, 
Pterothorax 0'20 mm, long, 0'25 mm, wide, Middle femora 0'14 mm, 
Jong, 0'04 mm, wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0'22 mm. long, 
0°03 mm. wide. Hind femora 0’18 mm, long, 0'085 mm. wide; hind 
tibiae (including tarsi) 0’30 mm, long, 0'03 mm. wide. Length of 
wings (without fringe) 0'65 mm, Abdomen 0'55 mm. long, 0'26 mm. 
wide. Total length 0'9 mm. 
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Thave in the material before me only one (female) specitaen 
of this very remarkable species, collected by Mr. Docrers v. LEEUWEN 
in flowers of Desmodium spec. (No. 46) together with a Taeniothrips 
longistylus, at Bang Saphan Yai (Southern Siam ), dated 12, X. 1920. 

T place this aberrant form with some doubt in the genus Scir- 
tothrips Suuxt, It differs from all species of this genus at once by 
the extraordis 
of body; diverging from Sericothrips by the presence of postero- 
lateral prothoracie bristles, from tho ‘Thripinae by the posterior vein 
of fore wings nearly abortive, sot only with two weak bristles, Per- 
haps it should form a new genus, 





Subfamily Thripinae Kanwy. 


Frankliniella vicina n.sp. 


Femate—Head and thorax light yellowish brown, abdomen 
dark, blackish brown, Legs pale, yellow. ‘The two first antennal 
joints of the same colour as head, the following pale yellowish-gr 
nearly clear, but a little darker-geoy at apex; sixth segment and 
style dark, brownish-grey. Wings clear, 

Head twico as broad as long ; eyes black, more than half as long 
as head, Dorsal surface with a pair of short, stout postocellar bris- 
tes. Front below the insertion of antennae with a pair of long, 
downwards directed bristles, Mouth-cone short and blunt, Maxil- 
loty palpi inserted near its baso, reaching to its tip; their two basal 
segments neatly equal in length, the first widest, the third longest 
and narrowest. Labial palpi a little longer than the apical joint of 
the maxillary ones, with a very short annular segment at base, and 
long, slender one at apex, 

Antenne stout, nearly three times as long as the dorsal surface 
of head. First joint very small, a little wider than long, nearly 
parallel‘sided. Second segment cup-shaped, twice as wide as the 
first, and distinetly longer than broad. Third joint broadly fusiform, 
a little shorter and narrower than the preceding one, Fourth segment 
ofa similar shape, but distinctly slenderer, narrower and longer 
than the third. Fifth joiné short, narrowed at base, transversely 
truncate at apex. Sixth segment longer than each of the preceding 
ones, fusiform, widest near the base, somewhat broadly united with 








ily long and slender antennae and by the dark colour’ 
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the fifth, gradually tapering to apex. Style short; its two joints 
equal in length, a little longer than broad. 

Second, third and fourth antennal segments with a crown of 
long, stout spines near apex; the usual sense-cones of 8 and 4 short 
and stout. - 

Prothorax a little longer than head, distinctly wider than 
Jong. All bristles very long and stout; the anterolateral pair about 
half as long as the prothorax, the anteromarginal ones a little 
shorter, Each hind angle with two bristles, equal in length,’ and 
distinctly longer than the anterolateral ones; posturomarginal pair 
half as long as the posterolateral ones. Fore legs very stout, their 
femora about twice as long as brond; tibiw w little narrower, with 
some stout spines at the ond, ‘Tarsi distinctly two-jointed, 
without teeth. 

Pterothorax scdreely broader than long, with two very long 
Dristles near the insertion of fore wings. Middle and hind legs long 
‘and stout; their femora and tibi, thickened in the distal part; tho 
latter ones with a row of strong bristles at the outer, and a similar row 
of shorter and stouter ones at the inner margin ; a long, thiek, black 
spine at apex: Tarsi slender, distinctly articulated, with a few 
Bristles mear the middle, 

Fore wings reach’ng about to tho base of eighth abdominal 
segment, clear, with moderately long fringe and strong bristles; those 
of the fore margin only a little shorter than the breadth of the 
wing, those of the veins distinctly shorter, About 20 bristles on the 
costa and on the anterior vein, 12 on the posterior vein, and 4 on tho 
scale, 

‘Abdomen about as wide as pterothorax, three times as long 
‘as broad, tapering to the tip. All segments with moderately long 
bristles at theic hind angles; those of the ninth and tonth segment 
vory long and stout, longer than the segments themselves, Ovipo itor 
distinotly curved downwards, with strongly’serrate margins, over- 
reaching a little the tip of the last abdominal segment. 

Measurements of female:—Total length of antennae 0.22 
mm, I, joint 0.01 mm, long, 0.015 mm, wide; IL. joint 0-04 inm. 
Jong, 0-08 mm, wide, IIL joint 0-035 mm, long, 0-025 mm. wide; 
TY. joint 0:04 mm, long, 002 mam. wide; V. joint 0-03 mm. long 
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0015 mm, wide; VI. joint 005 mm. long, 0015 mm. wide; VIS. 
joint 0-007 mm. long, 0:005 mm. wide; VIIL joint 0:007 mm. long, 
0.008 mm, wide, Head 0.08 mm. long, 016 mm. wide Prothorax 
011 mm, long, 018 mm, wide, Fore femora 0-10 min, long, 0-05 
mm, wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0-11 mm, long, 0-086 mm, 
wide, Pterothorax 0:20 min, long, 0°18 min, wide, Middle fomora 
0-11 mm. long, 0-045 mm, wide; middlo tibiae (including tarsi) 0-18 
mm, Jong, 0-035 mm, wide, Hind femora 0-15 mm, long, 0.045 mm, 
wide; hind tibiae (including tarsi) 0-19 mm, long, 0-035 mm, 
wide, Length of wings (without fringo) 065 mm, Abdomen 0-65 
mm, long, 0:20 mm, wide, ‘Total length 10-11 mm. 





Male—Distinetly smaller than female, Head and thorax of 
the same colour, but abdomen paler, light greyish-yellow. ‘Third 
antennal segment comparatively longer than in female, Bristles of 
the last abdominal segmont still longer; no tooth-like spines. ‘Testos 
orange-yellow, situated in the seventh and eighth abdominal sog- 
ments, Penis shaxply conical, slender, over reaching tho tip of ab- 
domen, 





Measwrements of male:—Total length of antennae 021 mm, 
I. joint 0-01 mm, long, 0.015 mm, wide; IL joint 0-03 mm. long, 
01025 mm, wide; ITT. joint 0'04 mm. long, 0'02 mm, wide; IV. join 
0'045 mm. long, 0'02 mm. wide; V. joint 0'08 mm. long, 0'015 mm, 
wide; VI. joint 0'045 mm. long, 0015 mm, wide; VIL. joint 0'005 
mm, Jong, 0'005 mm. wide; VIII joint 0'005 mm, long, 0003 mm, 
wide, Head 0'07 mm, long, 0'13 mm. wide. Prothorax 0°10 mm, 
Jong, 016 mm. wide, Fore femora 010 mm. long, 0'05 mm, wide; 
fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0'11 mm. long, 0085 mm. wide, 
Ptorothorax 0'20 mm. long, 0'18 mm. wide, Middle femora 0'09 mm, 
long, 0'04 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0'14 mm, long, 
01085 mm. wide, Hind femora 0'14 mm, long, 0'045 mm, wide; 
hind tibiae (including tarsi) 015 mm. long, 0'085 mm. wide, 
Length of wings (without fringe) 0°65 mm, Abdomen 0'45 mm. 
Jong, 0'16 ram wide, Total length 0'8 mm. 








This species was collected by Mx. Docrers v, Leeuwen at 
Mour Man, in flowers of Oelosia argentea L, (No, 76), dated 26. 
X. 1920 (together with Hoplothips soror ). 
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Tt comes in my determination table (Zool. Ann. 1912, pp. 884- 
886) nearest to Frbreviceps BaNaNatt, (England), in Watson's key 
to the American species (Florida Buggist, June 1919, p. 8), to 
Fr.runneri Moraax, But brovicaps has the thorax dark, and 
‘runneri differs by the coloration of antennae and wings, ‘The 
‘Australian Fritrybomi KAnwy has also differently colored antennae, 
and the body a little paler, Frinigriventris zen (Central Europe), 
finally, has wings distinctly shorter, either entirely rudimentary, or 
not overreaching the sixth abdominal segment, 


3. Frankliniella persetosa ”.3p. 

Female—General colour uniformly dark brown ; legs o little 
paler, Antennae of the same colour as body, only the third segment 
most a very little paler. Fore wings shaded with greyish. 

Head hardly broader than long, with straight parallel chooks. 
Eyes black, occupying a little more than the half of length of head. 
Behind them on each side a stout postocular bristle, and a similar 
pair bohind the posterior oeslli, Anterior ocellus directod forwards 
Detweon the insertion of antennae, Front with some short hairs, 
and with two pairs of stout, downwardly directly bristles, ene below 
the insertion of antennae, the other close to the base of mouth-cone, 
‘Tho latter short and blunt, maillary palpi shorter than in the pro- 
ceding species, their joints of tho same shape as there, Labial palpi 
as in vioina. 

‘Antennae twice as long as head, stout, First joint very 
small, a little wider than long. Second segment cup-shaped, broader 
than the first, distinctly longor than wide, ‘Third joint of a similar 
shape to the preceding, but a little narrower, Fourth sogment fusi- 
form, as wide as the third, but longer. Fifth joint as long and 
broad as the third, narrowed at base, transversely truncated at apex. 
Sixth segment as long as the fourth, fusiform, widest near the base, 
somewhat broadly united with the fifth, gradually tapering to apex. 
Style shorter than the half of the sixth joint, but longer than in the 
preceding species; its basal segment as long as wide, the apical one 
Ionger and narrower. 

Segments 1—5 with a crown of stout bristles before the apex, 
Sixth segment witha few bristles near the middle; style only with a 
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few weak hairs, Sense-cones of the third and fourth joint stout and 
short, but distinctly overreaching the end of their segments, of the 
‘usual shape. 

Prothorax as in the preceding species Fore legs a little 
longer and distinctly slenderer; tarsi and spines of tibiase as in vicina, 

Pterothorax hardly longer than wide, with’ straight sides 
converging backwards Sutures of mesosternum formed as an in- 
verted 'T, those of metasternum Y-shaped. Hind coxae somewhat 
larger than the middle ones, closer to one another, Middle and hind 
legs practically as in the preceding species, 

Fore wings reaching to the sixth abdominal segment, some- 
what shaded with grey, with moderately long fringe and oxtra- 
ordinarily long and stout bristles, 16 on the fore margin, nearly as 
long as tho breadth of the wing; 14 on the anterior vein, only a 
little shorter ; 11 on the posterior vein, nearly as long as those of the 
costa, Scale with 5 bristles, Hind wings greyish, a little paler than 
tho anterior pair; their vein darker only in the basal part, 

Abdomen long and slender, only a little wider than the ptero- 
thorax, threo and a half times as long as broad, gradually tapering 
to the tip, bluntly conical at apex. All segments with a strong 
Dristle at each hind angle and with a fow smaller ones along the 
posterior margin ‘The two last abdominal segments with very stout 
and Jong setae, longer than the segments themselves, Ovipositor 
shaped as in vicina, but hardly reaching to the tip of abdomen ;. its 
ase at the fore margin of the eighth abdominal segment, 

Measwrements:-—Total length of antennae 0'22 mm. I. joint 
0'16 mm. long, 0'02 mx, wide; II. join 07085 mm, long, 0°025 mm. 
wide; IIL, joint 0'085 mm, long, 002 mm, wide; IV. joint 0'04 
mm, long, 0.02 mm, wide; V. joint 0035 mm, long, 0'02 mm, wide; 
VI. joint 0'04 mm. long, 0'02 mm, wide; VI. joint 0'01 mm, long, 
'01 mm. wide; VIEL joint 0'015 mm. long, 0'005 mm, wide; 
Head 0'11 mm, long, 0'12 mm. wide; Prothorax 0'18 mm. long, 
0'17 mm, wide, Fore femora 0'12 mm, long 0'04 mm. wide; fore 
tibiae (including tarsi) 0'18 mm. long, 0'035 mm. wide, Pterothorax 
0°28 mm, long, 0/22 mm, wide, Middle femora 0'10 mm. long, 
0035 mm, wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0'18 mm. long, 
003 mm. wide, Hind femora 0'12 mm, long, 0°03 wide; hind 
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tibiae (including tarai) 0°19 mm, long, 0'025 mm. wide, Length of 
wings (without fringe) 0'65 mm, Abdomen 0'8 mm. long, 0'24 mm. 
wide. Total Jength 12 — 14 mm. 

‘Two females from Susrasthra Dani (Southern Siom) collected 
by Mn. Doctors v. LEEuwEN in flowers of Ipomoea spec. (No. 44), 
together with Diurips japonicus, dated 1 X 1920. 

‘This spocies is closely allied with Fr. nervosa Uze (Burope 
and North Amorica), but diverging from it and also from inswlaris 
Fantiy, by the uniformly colored antennae, ‘The Australian 
Fr, trybomi Karny is distinetly paler, and has the head constricted 
backwards, and the fore wings clearer, Fr. persefosa is at once 
distinguished from the preceding species by the dark head and 
thorax, 


4, Taeniothrips longistylus nsp. (Fig. 2). 

Female—General colour dark brown. Foro legs and all tarsi 
groyish-yollow; fore femora at tho outer margin davker, brown; 
foro tibino shaded with grey. Antennae uniformly dark grey brown, 
nt the third joint paler, yellowish grey. Fore wings dark grey 
brown at extreme base and the scale, then in the first third broadly 
clear, transparent, farther greybrown, with a clear cross-band in the 
distal part; apex darle, 

Head one and o half timos as wide as long; cheoks nearly 
straight, slightly granulated, subprallel, Eyes black, occupying 
ittle more than half of the length of head, with some very short 
hairs between the facets. Ocolli large, with red pigment-cups, 
arranged ina rectangular triangle, the anterior one placed near tho 
middle of eyes, directed forwards; the posterior ones little before 
the hind border of eyes, directed upwards, Dorsal surface of head 
with o pair of long, stuut postocellar bristles, and a very short, weak, 
forwardly directed hair behind the eyeson the cheeks. Oceiput with 
a very fine, tranverse striation, 

‘Antennae a little more than twice as long as the head, 
slender, Firstjoint broad, cylindrical, one and a half time as wide as, 
Jong. Second segment cup-shaped, twice as long as the first, 
‘and a little narrower than it, Third joint broadly fusiform, as wide 
‘as the second, and as long as the two preceding ones together, 
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Fourth segment of the same size as the third, a little more constricted 
apically. Fifth joint very small, distinetly marower than tho 





Vig. 2 Antone of Zaeniothrips longistylus n. sp. 





Preceding ones, throe times us long ax wide, but only a very little 
Jonger than the second, nearly fusiform, but transversely truncate at 
apex, Sixth segment slender, fusiform widest before the middle, 
nearly as long as tho third, but distinctly narrower, Style long and 
slender, nearly half us long as the proceding joint ity apical sogiment 
Jonger and more slender than its first, 

First joint with a crown of short, woak bristles near the end. 
Secoud segment with o sinilur arrangement of longer avd stoutor 
setae, Third joint with strong bristles in the distal half, and with 
the usual fork-shaped pair of seuse-cones, reaehing to the end of first 
third of the following segment. ‘Chis with a crown of long, stout 
bristles bebind the iwiddle, and with the sonsocones a little 
shorter and more curved thin those of the prveeding joint, Fifth 
segment with somo bristles in the distal part, Sixth joint with a 
transverse row of bristles near the middle, before them only 
some very short huirs, behind them a few short bristles, Style 
with weak, short hairs and two longer and stouter ones ab apex, 

Front with two pairs of downwardly directed bristles, one 
below the insertion of antonnae, the other before the base, Mouth. 
cone bluntly conical, reaching to the middle of prostemum.  Maxilla- 
ry palpi three-jointed, about three-fourths as long as the whole mouth- 
cone; the first joint widest and longest, nearly as long as the two 
others together; these about equal in length, the third still narrower 
than the second. Labial palpi very slender, distinetly narrowor and 
somewhat longer than the last maxillary-palpal joint, 

Prothorax transverse, ovate, a little longer than head, and 
distinctly wider than long, At each anterior angle a small, forwardly 
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directed bristle; at each posterior angle two long and stout bristles, 
equal in length, and about half as long as the prothorax. Fore eoxae 
ovate, Fore legs stout; their femora thickened ; tibiae with some 
hairs along the outer margin, and with a few stout setae at the end, 
especially on the inner side, Tarsus slender, two-jointed, with a few 
hairs, but without tooth, 

Pterothorax distinetly wider than prothorax, somewhat longer 
than broad; sides of moso-and metathorax arched, somewhat con- 
verging behind, Suture of mesosternum as in Frankliniella pereetosa, 
that of metastornum X-shaped, Middle and hind coxae subglobular, 
rounded ; the latter distinetly larger and much closer to one another 
than the former, Middle and hind legs long and stout; chactotaxy 
as in tho fore legs, but the apical spines of all tibine still stronger. 

Wings reaching to the seventh abdominal segment, foro yalr 
with distinct eross-bands, Fringo long, bristles long and stout. 
Costa with about 26 bristles; anterior vein with 14 from base to the 
apical third; the apieal clear eross-band without bristles on tho 
anterior vein, then two in the dark apical part, Postorior vein with 
about 14 bristles, oquidistant throughout its whole Jongth, 4 of them 
in the apical clear eross-band, Seale with 4 long bristles along the 
fore margin, one at the surfaco new tho base, and with a thick 
transparent processus (sens2-cone?) at the apex, Hind wings 
narrower than the fore pair, with a dark longitudinal vein through 
out the whole length. 

Abdomen broader than the pterothorax, three times as long 
as wide, gradually tapering to apex, which is: bluntly conical, All 
sogments with a long, slout bristle at the hind angle, and another 
before this at the middle of cach sido; further with a half dozen 
smaller bristles along the posterior margin, Svtae of the Inst two 
sogments very long and stout, distinctly longer than the segments 
themselves, Ovipositor as in Franktiniella persetosa. 

Measurements of female :—Total length of antennae 0'31 mm. 
I. joint 0'02 mm, long, 0°03 mm, wide; IL, joint 0'04 mm. long, 0,025 
min, wide;* ET, joint 0,06 mm, long, 0'025 mm. wide; IV. joint 006 
mm, long, 0'025 mm. wide; V. joint 0'045 mm, long, 0.015 mm, 
wide; VE joint 0'055 mm, long, 0’02 mm. wide; VIL joint 0'015 mm, 
long, 0'01 mm, wide; VIII. joint 0'02 mm, long, 0’005 mm, wide. 
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Head O'11 mm, long, 0'16 mm, wide. Prothorax 0'13 mm. long, 
0'20 mm, wide, Fore femora 0'12 mm, long, 0'06 mm, wide; fore 
tibiae (including tarsi) 0'22 mm, long, 0,04 mm. wide. Pterothorax 
0°32 mm, long, 0'27 mm, wide, Middle femora 0'12 mm. long, 0'05 
mm, wide ; middle tibiae (including tarsi ) 0'20 mm, long, 0'045 mm. 
wide, Hind femora 0'18 mm, long, 0'05 mm, wide tibine 
(ineluding tarsi) 0'S1 mm, long, 0'04 mm, wide. Length of wings 
(without fringe) 0°9 mm, Abdomen 1'0 mm, long, 0'35 mm. wide. 
‘Total length 1'4-1°7 mm, 

Male—Smaller than female, but of the samo colour, Anten- 
nae comparatively longer, the third joint paler and also the basal part 
of the fourth groyish-yellow, Fore femora longer and more thicken- 
ed than in the other sex, entirely dark brown, Abdomen small, 
inctly narrower than the pterothorax. Penis short; its basal part 

subglobular, then tapering to apex, which is curved, Before the 
dase of penis'there are two pairs of thick, black, short spines on the 
ninth segment, 
Measurements of male:—Total length of antennae 0'31 mm, 
I. joint 0°02 mm, long, 0'08 mm, wide ; II. joint 0'04 mm, long, 0'025 
mm, wide; ITE, joint 0'06 mm, long, 0°02 mm, wide; IV. joint 0'06 
mm. long, 0'02 mm, wide; V. joint 0'04 mm. long, 0'015 mm. wide; 
VE. joint 0'055 mm, long, 01015 mm. wide; VIL, joint 0015 mm. 
Jong, 001 mm, wide; VITL joint 0'02 mm, long, 0'005 mm. wide, 
Heod 0'14 mm long, 0'16 mm, wide. Prothorax 0'14 mm. long, 
0'19 mm. wide, Fore femora 0'15 mm. long, 0'09 mm. wide ; fore 
tibiae ( including tarsi) 0'16 mm, long, 0°05 mm. wide. Pterothorax 
0'26 nm. long, 0'24 mm, wide, Middle femora 0'165 mm, long, 0'056 
mm, wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi ) 0'18 mm. long, 0'04 mm, 
wide. Hind femora 0'18 mm, long, 0'045 mm. wide; hind tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0'24 mm, long, 0'035 mm. wide Length of wings 
(without fringe) 0'7 mm, Abdomen 0'50 mm, long, 0'18 mm. wide, 
Total length 1'0-1'1 mm, 
This species seems to be common in different flowers. Mr, 
Dooters v. LeRuweN collected it in flowers of the following plants: 
Desmodiwm spec. (no. 46; Bang Saphan Yai, Southern Siam; 
12 X. 1920; together with Scirtothrips angusticornis). Ounavallia 
ensiformis (L.) De, (No. 68; Bangkok, Siam ; 9. X. 1920; together 
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with Physotlrips vitticornis), Olitorea spec. (No. 56; native forest 
near Saigon; 19 X, 1920), Vigna spec. (No. 61; Saigon; 20. X. 
1920).  Oanavallia ensiformis (I) De. (No. 73; Ca-Nai 26, X. 
1920; toegther with Pliysothrips vitticornis and Thrips japonicus). 
Crotalaria saltiana Axpr, (No, 75; Malam ; 26. X. 1920). 

"This now species, by the chactotaxy of body and the cross- 
Danded fore wings comes near to Zueniothrips a, str. and agrees 
here in chnototaxy of fore wings only with 7. distalis Kanny from 
Japan, But this latter has tho antennae entirely dark and their 
aniddle joints longer and more slender than Longistylus, 








5. Physothrips vitticornis n.sp. (Fig 
Female—General colour dark brown, with rich, reddish 
hypodermal pigmentation, with gives to newly developed specimens 
‘a bright red colour. Fore tibiae a little paler than the femora, 
yellowish at the end; all tarsi yellowish, ‘The first two antennal 
joints as dark as tho body, the third pale, yellowish, the fourth 
somewhat darker, yellowish grey. ‘The following segments greyish 
brown, but a little paler than body, ‘Therefore the whole antennas 
grey-brown, with a paler ctoss-band, formed by the yellowish third 
‘and fourth joints, Fore wings datk, grey, at most with o little, 
indistinct clearer patch near baso (as in Ph. fumosus TRYBOM), 

Head a little wider than Jong, with the checks arched and 
somwhat converging posteriorly. Eyes, ocelli, chaetotaxy of head, 
and sculpture of occiput as in Tasmiothrips longistylus. Mouth- 
cone conical, tapering to apéx, pointed, overreaching distinotly the 
midst of prosternum, Palpi as in the former species. 

‘Antenna twice as long as head, moderately stout. First 
joint short, twice as wide as long, Second segment cup-shaped, « 
Yittle narrower than the preceding one, and a little more than twice 
as long. Next two joints broadly fusiform, equal in length, and 
Ionger and narrower than second; the third a little broader than the 
fourth, Fifth segment more slender, somewhat shorter than the 
precoding one, fusiform, but transversely truncated ab apex. Sixth 
segment fusiform, but. widest before its middle, longer than each of 
the preceding joints, as wide as the fourth. Style nearly half as 
Jong as the sixth segment, its apical joint @ little longer and nar- 
rower than the basal, 
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Segments 1-5 with » crown of strong bristles behind the 
middle, Sixth a little before the middle, Style with only a few 
hairs, Sense-cones well developed; those of the third and fourth 
joint reaching to the insertion of bristles at the following segment, 
Sixth joint on its ventral surfaco with a distinct sense-cone, reaching, 
nearly to the end of the basal style-joint. 

Prothorax transverse, ovate, a8 long as the hend ix wide, and 
considerably wider than long. Fore margin without sotae, each post 
erior angle with two long, stout bristles, the outor a little longer 
than the inner one, Fore: legs stout, their femora not considerably 
thickened; tibiae and tarsi as in Taeniotlrips longistylis, 

Pterothorax wider than prothorax, nearly as wide as long, with 
considerably arched sides of meso- and metathorax, distinctly eon- 
stricted at the hind margin of each of these two segments, Betweon 
the insertion of fore wings a pair of long bristles divected backwards, 
Sutures of the storna as in Twoniothrips longistylue, also the form 
‘and chastotaxy of iniddlo and hind legs, 


‘Wings reaching to the middle or hind margin of sovonth 
abdominal segment. Fore pair with long fringe and long, strong 
bristles, On the costa about 26; in the basal half of fore voin 9, in 
the distal part usually 4, but sometimes 8 or 5; one of the specimens 
examined has on the right fore wing 4 after a distinet, median 
intorval, but on the left fore wing a continuous line of 15 bristles 
throughout the whole length of anterior vein, without an interval in 
in the middle, and therefore about 7 bristles in the distal half! 
Posterior vein with 12—14 setae; scale with 5 along the fore margin, 
and one on the surface near baso. Hind wings very little shaded 
with greyish, especially at apex, but with a distinct dark median 
vein throughout the whole length, 

Abdomen somewhat broader than the pterothorax, nearly 
three times'as long as wide, tapering to apex, which is distinctly 
conical, more pointed than usual in this genus Chactotaxy and 
ovipositor as in Taeniothrips longistylus, 

Measuremente:—Total length of antennae 0'25 mm, 1 joint 
01015 mm, long, 0'03 mm, wide; IT. joint 0°035 mm, long, 0°25. mm. 
wide; IIL joint 01045 mra, long, 0'022 mm. wide; IV, joint 0°045 mm, 
Jong, 0'02 mm, wide; V joint 0'04 mm, long, 0'015 mm, wide; VI. 
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joint 0105 mm, long, 0102 mm. wide; VIL joint 0'008 amm. long, 
0'006 mm. wide; VIII. joint 0'°012 mm, long, 0'004 mm. wide, 
Head 0°12 mn, long, 0'14 mm. wide, Prothorax 0114 mm, 
long, 0'18 mm, wide, Fore femora 0’11 mm, long, 0°05 nm, wide; 
fore tibine (inoluding tarsi) 0'13 mm. long, 0°04 mm, wide. Péerotho- 
rax 0'23 mm long, 0'21 mm, wide. Middle femora 0'09 mun. long, 
0'04 mm, wide; middle tibiae (ineluding tarsi) 0'12 mn, long, 0°03 
mim, wide, Hind femora 0'11 mm, long, 0'04 mma, wide; hind tibiae 
0718 mm. long, 0'03 mm, wide. Longth of wings (without fringe) 
065 min, Abdomen 0°7 mm, long, 0'25 mm, wide, ‘Total length 
v2— 14mm, 

Collected by Mu, Doctors v, Lewuwan in flowers of the 
following plants: Melustomu malabathrioum L, (No, 39; Bang 
Klam, Southern Siam ; 80 IX 1920; together with Drips japonicus). 
Cancvalbiu enviformis (L.) DC. No, 63: Bangkok, Sian; 9 X 1920; 
together with Tueniothrips lonyintylus, No. 78; Ca-Na, Indo-china; 
26 X 1920; together with Zucwinothris longistglus and Thrips 
Juponiows), Desmodiwm wmbellatum DO. (No. 80; Saigon, Indo- 
china ; 29 X 1920), 

This now species seems to come nearest to the American 
Ph, olimhornii, but has a different coloration of antennae, From the 
African fumosus it may be distinguished at once by its much 
smaller size, the coloration of antennae and the snaller number of 
Dristles on the distal part of fore vein, By its pointed abdominal 
apex, Ph, vitticornis calls to mind somewhat the’ Javanese 
Brogmatothrips theijloris, but differs from it by the longer style, the 

longer sense-cones, the paler fourth an- 
-gment, and the diverse length of 


tonnal 

i ~ rmaxillary-palpal joints. It is perhaps not 
impossible, that in the future vitticornis 
and theijloris, by astudy of more material 
from soveral different localities and food- 
plants, may be proved to be local or 
biological races of one and the same spe- 

~ cies. I havo thus far not bad sufficient 


Fig. 8, Mouth cone of PhyeothripsMaterial to decide this question, and I 


vidticornis: @ maxiliny palposthink it therefore safer in the first place, 
of Bropmatathrips theiftoris, t 
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to describe vitticornis as a different species, especially too, because 
theifloris has the abdominal apex still more pointed and comes 
therefore neat Bragmathothrips, whilst vitticornis by this character 
may rather be placed near Physotlirips. 


6. Isoneurothrips parvispinus’n.5p. 


Female—General colour dark brown, head and throax a 
little more yellowish, abdomen darker shaded with grey, Legs 
yellow," The two first antennal joints of the same colour as head, 
tho third pale yellowish; the others wanting in the unical type 
specimen, Fore wings clear, hyaline in the basal third, further 
greyish to apex, 

Head one and a half times as wide as long; cheeks arched, 
with some very small hairs and a somewhat stronger postocular 
bristle. Eyes largo, black, with fino hairs between the facets, 
occupying somewhat more than half of the length of head. Ocelli 
large, with red pigment-cup, arranged nearly in a line transverse 
through the middle of eyes in an cbtuso-angular triangle, neatly 
touching one another, Mouth-cone somewhat pointed, distinctly over 
reaching the middle of prosternum, Palpi very small, especially the 
labial ones, short and very thin, Maxillary palpi three,jointed, with 
short segments, 

Prothorax ovate, a little longer than head, one and a half times 
as wide as long, with broadly rounded sides; with very small ante- 
rolateral bristles, and two larger posterolateral ones on each hind 
angle, 

Ptorothorax as wide as long, with strongly arched sides of 
moso- and metathorax, distinctly constricted at the hind margin of 
each of these two segments. Sutures of mesostornum of the form of 
an inverted T, with a shorter transverse lino before the hind suture, 


‘Those of metasternum semi-circular, convex, backwards with a short, 


straight median line going backwards and two oblique ones on each 
side, directed towards the hind coxae, 

Middle and hind coxae rounded, the former distinctly smaller 
and about twice as widely separated from each other as the hind 
ones, Legs moderately long and stout, along their whole length set 
with short hairs; besides these a row of stout bristles along the inner 
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margin of tibiae, and especially long and stout, spine-like bristles at 
the end, 


Wings reaching about to the ninth abdominal segment, fore 
pair with two continuous lines of bristles along the veins, 16 on 
anterior vein, 12 on posterior vein, and about 22 on costa, ‘The 
bristles of hind vein neatly aslong as the wing is broad in the distal 
half, those of fore vein a little shorter, those of costa somewhat 
longer, 


Abdomen as wide as pterothorax, nob quite three tines as 
long as wide, Segments 2-8 on each hind angle with two long, 
stout, pointed bristles, about as long as the segments themselves, 
Ninth segment longer than each of the others, with the tenth together 
conical. Bristles of ninth segment very long and stout, laterally 
Aireoted, as long as the segment or alittle longer, three on each sido; 
besides them two pairs of shorter, stout bristles behind one another on 
dorsal surface, Last segment on each side with two strong bristles, 
as long as those of the preceding segment; and a pair of shorter, 
‘weaker ones on ventral surface close to the ovipositor, ‘This reaching 
from the base of 8th segment to apox of the last 


Measwrements of female :—Antennae? Head 0:09 min. long, 
0.13 mm. wide, Prothorax 0°10 min, long, 0:15 mm, wide. Pte- 
rothorax 0:20 mm. long, 0:20 mm. wide, Middle femora 0-11 mm, 
long, 0:085 mm, wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0-13 mm. long, 
0:03 mm. wide, Hind femora 018 mm, long, 004 mm. wide; hind 
tibiae (including tarsi) 0'16 mm, long, .0'085 mm, wide, Length of 
‘wings (without fringe) 0'55 mm, Abdomen 0'55 mm, long, 0°20 mm, 
wide. Total length 0’9—1'0 mm. 


Male,—Ceneral colour lemon-yellow, pterothorax somewhat 
tinged with brownish, Legs pale yellow. Antennae pale yellow at 
base, gradually shaded with grey towards the apex. Their middle 
joints about fusiform, widest behind the middle; 8 and 4 equal in 





_ length, 2 a little shorter, 5 still shorter, 6 longer than any of the 


others, Style very short, one jointed, Wings clear, hyaline through- 
out their whole length; the last. bristles of fore vein somewhat inore 
distant from the preceding than the others from each other. Ab- 
domen a little narrower than pterothorax, chactotaxy as in the 
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female, No tecth-like spines on ninth segment, Penis not over- 
reaching the end of abdomen. Testioles bright orange yellow. 

Meuswrements of male :—Total length of antennae 0'18 mm, 
I. joint 0'01 mm, long, 0'02'mm, wide; IZ. joint 0'03 mm, Jong, 0°02 
rnin, wide; TUL joint 0'085 mm, long, 0'02 mm. wide; IV. joint 0'035 mm, 
Long, 0'015 mim, wide; V, joint 0'025 mm, long, 0'015 mm, wide; VI 
joint 0'045 mm, long, 0'02 mm, wide; VIT, joint 0°005 nm, long, 
0'005 mm, wide, Head 0'09 mm, long, 0°13 mm, wide, Prothorax 
0110 mm, Jong, 0°16 mm, wide, Foro femora 0'10 inm. long, 0'04 
min, wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0'14 mm, long, 0'08 mm. wide, 
Pterothorax 0'18 mm, long, 0'20 wide. Middle femora 0'09 mm, 
long, 0'035 mm. wide; middle tihine (including tarsi) 0'14 mm, long, 
0'03 mm, wide, Hind femora 0'14 mm. long, 0'085 mm. wide; hind 
tibiae (including tarsi) 0'18 mm, long, 0'03 mm, wide, Length of 
wings (without fringe) 0'54 min, Abdomen 0'50 mm, long, 0°17 mm, 
wide. Total length 0’9—1'0 mm. 

One male and one female, collected by Mr. Doorens V, Leeuwen 
in flowers of Trichosanthes triowspidata Lou (No, 52) at Bangkok 
(Siam), dated 9. X. 1920. 

‘This new species approaches by the chactotaxy of fore wings 
Teoneurothmips, and by the short, wide head to multispinus 
BAGNAut (from Hawaii). Bub the end of middle and hind tibiae 
is not oxtended in two pin-like processes, as figured by BAGNALL 
for multiapinus (Plate xvii, fig. 20), but only with strong, spinelike, 
urticulately inserted bristles. Further the bristles of parviepinus, 
especially on head and prothorax, are distinctly shorter and weaker 
than in multispinus, 


7. Thrips japonicus Bacnatt. 


1914. Baanatt, Ann, Mag, Nat, Hist, (8) XIII, p. 288, 


In placo,,in this species with some doubt a number of females, 
collected by Mr. Docrnrs v. Lenuwen in flowers of the following 
plants: Melaatoma malabathriowm L. (No. 89; Bang Klam, South- 
ern Siam; 80. IX, 1920; together with Physothrips vitticonnis). 
Helioteres ‘sora (No. 40; Nong Chin, Southern Siam; 30, IX 
1920). Ipomuea spec. (No. 44; Surasthra Dani, Southern Siam 
1. X. 1920; together with Frankliniella persetosa). Canavallia. 
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ensiformis (L.) DO. (No. 73; Ca-Na, Indo-china; 26, X. 1920; 
together with Tweniotlinips longistylus and Physothrips vitticornis). 

The material before me agrees tolerably with BAGNAaLt’s 
description ; but the size is somewhat smaller, total length about 1’0 
mm, ‘The last abdominal segment has a distinct longitudinal suture 
throughout its whole length, as also stated by BaaNazt for the 
Tapaneso specimens, 

‘The specimens before me agree also with Uzer's short dos- 
cription of his van. pullus of Thnips tabaci, but here the third 
antennal joint is the palest of all, in pullua the first, Specimens 
from onions from Java, which I would rather refer to tabaci pullus, 
have the whole body uniformly dark and the fore wings neatly clear, 

‘A comparison with the other Indian species shows, that my 
japonicus is identical with none of them, ‘Thrips orysae (originally 
described by Wittans from British {ndia, but occuring also on view 
in Java) has the body uniformly dark, the antennw shorter and 
stoutet, and the ninth abdominal segment much longer (very 
characteristic for orysae!), But'the colour and chwtotaxy of foro 
wings is the same in both species, 

Thrips florum is also very similar, but somewhat larger and 
niformly dark, “Thrips magnipea” and “ rhodamvia” (ScHNUTZ) 
are contracted specimens of jlorum, and therefore the abdomen seems 
darker, because its segments aro somewhat telescoped. 

‘Thrips parvus has but two bristles on distal half of fore vein, 
is uniformly coloured and somewhat smaller “than the specimei 
efore me. 

‘The Japanese albipes Bacar, finally, seems to be very 
similar to the species from Further India, but bas the head a little 
longer, and the eighth abdominal segment with a fine combdlike 
fringe on hind margin, entirely wanting in the material before me, 











Subfamily Aptinothripinae Kansy. 


8. Anaphothrips floralis nsp. 

Female, Male—General colour lemon yellow, pterothorax 
somewhat darker, brownish yellow. First antennal joint paler than 
head, nearly clear, second and third of the same colour as head; the 
following ones increasingly greyish, sixth and style dark grey. Fore 
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wings somewhat shaded with greyish, also the hind wings at base 
and along the median vein, Testicles bright orange red. 

Head one and a half times as wide as long, with slightly 
arched sides. Hyes large, black, occupying more than half of the 
Jength of head. Ocelli large, with red pigmont-oups, arranged in a 
rectangular triangle, the anterior one placed behind the fore margin 
of eyes, the posterior’ enes near their middle, No conspicuous 
bristles, 

Antennae stout, about twice as long as head. First segment 
very small, about as long as wide, Second cup-shaped, broadly 
rounded, distinctly wider than the other joints, about as long as 
wide, Following segments brondly clavate; sixth fusiform, but 
widest near the base, the longest of all the joints, without a trans- 
verse suture, Style short, with the first joint neatly as long as the 
second. Bristles and sense-cones inconspicuous, 


Mouth-cone conical, distinctly overreaching middle of pro- 
sternum, Maxillary palpi about half as long as the mouth-cone, with 
three joints subequal in length, the basal one the widest, the apical 
one the narrowest. ‘Labial palpi very thin, but a little more than 
half as long as the maxillary ones, with an annular basal joint, and 
‘a Jong, narrow apical one, 

Prothorax a little longer than head, one and « half times as 
wide as long, broudly rounded, without bristles, Pterothorax as long 
as wide, with arched sides of meso- and metathorax, distinctly con- 
stricted at the hind margin of each of these two segments, Sutures 
of mesosteroum in the form of an inverted , those of metasternum 
short, consisting of a transverse lino, from which on each side goos 
short longitudinal suture towards the hind coxae, with an obtuse 
angle just before reaching them, 

Hind coxae twice as large as the middle ones, the distance 
between them only one-fourth of that between the middle coxae, 
All legs somewhat stout, without conspicuous bristles, exeept a few 
at the end of tibine. Tarsi not toothed. 

‘Wings reaching about to the eighth abdominal segment; fore 
pair with moderately long fringe, and very short, weak bristles; 
three of them on the distal half of anterior vein, 
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Abdomen a little broader than pterothorax, with very short, 
nearly abortive bristles; only those of the two last segments some- 
what longer and stouter, about as long as the segments themselves, 
Ovipositor reaching from distal part of the seventh segiment to the 
end of abdomen, Ninth tergit of male, near the middle, with a 
transverse line of three long bristles on each side, and between them, 
near the middle, a pair of short, dark, stout spines, Penis short, 
acute ab apex, hardly overreaching the end of last segment, 


Measurements of female:—Head 0'08 mm, long 0'12 mm, 
wide, Prothorax 0'10 mm, long, 0'15 mm wide, Fore femora 0'08 
mun, long, 0'04 mm, wide, fore tibiae (including tarai) 0'14 mm. long, 
0108 mm, wide, Tterothorax 0'20 mm, long and wide. Middle 
femora 0'10 mm, Jong, 0°03 mm, wide; middle tibiae (including 
tarsi) 0'15 mm, long, 0'025 mm, wide, Hind femora 0'12 mm, long, 
0703 mm, wide; hmd tibiao (including tarsi) 0'16 mm. long, 01025 
mm, wide, Length of wings (without fringe) 0'@ mm, Abdomen 
0°70 mm, long, 0'24 mm, wide, Total length 1'1 mm, 





Measwrement of male.—Total length of antennae 0'18 mm. 
I, joint 0'015 mm. long, 0'015 mm, wide; IT, joint 0'025 mu. long, 
0'025 mm, wide; IL, joint 0'03 mm, long, 0'015 mm, wide; 
TV, joint 0'03 mun, long, 0°02 mm. wide; V. joint 0'025 mm, long, 
0'015 mm, wide; VI. joint 0'035 mm. long 0'015 mm, wide; 
VIL. joint 0'007 mm, long, 0'006 mm. wide; VITL joint 0'008 mm, 
long, 0'005 mm, wide. Length of head 0'08 mm., of prothorax 
0'10 mu, Fore femora 0°08 mm, long, 0°08 mm. wide; fore tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0'1 mm, long, 0025 mm, wide, Length of 
pterothorax 0'18 mm, Middle femora 0'08 mm. long, 003 mm. 
wide ; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0’ mm. long, 0'025 mm. wide, 
Hind femora 0'10 mm, long, 0°025 wm. wide; hind tibiae (including 
tarsi) 0'1 mm long, 0'02 mm. wide, Length of wings (without 
fringe) 0'40 mm, of abdomen 0°45 mm, ‘Total length 0’8 mm. 











One female and one male, collected by Mr. Docters v. 
Lxeuwen in flowers of Clitorea ternatea L. (No. 81, at Saigon, 
Indo-china, dated 30 X 1920). 


It approaches, inmy key, (Zeitschr. wiss. Ins-Biol, X, 
p. 355 858, 1914) close to the African loennbergi, but differs from 
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it at once by the entire lack of prothoracie bristles. Cannot be 
confused with any of the other hitherto known species, 


SUBORDER TUBULIFERA HALIDAY. 


Family Phloeothripidae UZEr. 
Subfamily Waplothripinae Kansy, 


9. Haplothrips soror scumutz. 

1913, SCHMUTZ, Sitzbor, Akad, Wiss, Wien, Math.nat, 
KL, 122, I, p. 1088, 1039, 

1921, PRIESNER, Treubia, II, 1, p. 6. 

‘Two specimens collected by Mr, Docrens y, Lervwen in 
flowers of Célosia argentea L. (No. 76), at Mour Man, Indo-china, 
dated 26. X. 1920, toguther with Frankliniella vicina, 

The species was hitherto recorded only from Ceylon, 


10. Haplothrips inquilinus priesner. 

1921, PRIESNER, ‘Treubia, II, 1. p. 4, 6, 

1921, KARNY, Troubia, II, 1, p. 79, 80. 

1922, KARNY, Beitr, mal. Phys, VIL-Teubia, TI, 1. 

Some specimens in the galls of Austrothrips cochinchinensia 
on? Hymenodictyon parviforwm Ouwver (No, 43; Ban Klong 
‘Tabu, Southern Siam; 1, X. 1920), and in those of Gynaikothrips 
Yeouweni on Pavetta indica L. (No. 68; native forest near Saigon, 
Cop. St. Jacques; 21, X. 1920), collected by Mr. Doormns v, 
Lesuwen, 

The species was hitherto recorded from Java and Celebes 
(Saleier), 


11. Neoheegeria mandax KARNY. 

1910... DOCTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Marcellia, 
IX, p 58 (without name) 

1011. DOCTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Marcellia, 
X, p. 98 (without name), 

1912, KARNY, Marcellin XI, p. 122, 

1013. KARNY & DOCTERS vy, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Bull, Jand, Bot. Buitenzorg, (2) X, p. 10, 36, 98, 64. 
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1914. DOOTERS v, LEEUWEN-RELJNVAAN, Bull, Jard. 
Bot, Buitenzorg, (2), XV, p. 40, 41. 

1919, UICHANCO, Philipp. Journ. Sci., XIV, 5, p. 548; 
Plate XIV, fig. 2 

Several specimens from Krompha (Aunam, + 50 m; 23, X. 
1920), collected by Mr. Docrens v. Lezuwen in leaf-galls on 
Mallotus phitippensis M. A. (No. 66; together with Hothripe 
laticauda), and one from a tolled leat on? Salacia (No. 70), In 
the latter the mouth-cone is typically shaped, but in the specimens 
from Mallotus it is somewhat shorter and more blunt than in the 
favanese type specimens from Mallotus, 

‘The species was hitherto recorded from Java and the Philip- 
pine Islands, 


Subfamily Trichothripinae Kansy. 
12. Austrothrips cochinchinensis n.sp. (Fig. 4). 


Female, Male, General colour blackish brown, all tibiae 
‘and tarsi somewhat paler, yellowish brown. First antennal segment 
as dark as head, second gradually paler towards the apex. ‘The 
following joints yellow, only the last a little shaded with brownish. 
‘Wings clear, hyaline, 

Hond one and one-fifth times as wide as long, widest across 
the eyes; checks straight, slightly converging backwards, finely 
gradulated, without spines, Byes small, black, occupying one-third 
of the length of head, with rounded hind margin, Ocelli largo, with 
dark pigment-cups, nearly touching one another, arranged in a rect- 
angulat triangle, the anterior one behind the fore margin of eyes, 
posterior ones near their middle Postocular bristles inserted « little 
behind the middle of head, as far distant from cheeks as from hind 
margin of eyes, hyaline, ab apex distinctly dilated and clavate, roach 
ing forwards about to the middle of eyes. Dorsal surface of head 
with a fine, transverse striation. 

Antennae Jong‘and stout, twice as long as head, or a little 
more, First joiats cylindrical, wider than long, at base nearly touch- 
ing the fore margin of eyes; betwoon them the fore head # little 
produced. Second joint cup-shaped, somewhat longer than wide, as 
wide as the firs, ‘The following segments nearly globular, but 
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distinetly constricted at base, as wide as the preceding ones, and only 
a vory little longer than wide, Seventh joint fusiform, twice as long 
as wide; eighth also fusiform, as long as the seventh, but distinctly 
narrower, 

All joints before the apex with a crown of very short, weak 
bristles. ‘The terminal longitudinal row of bristles beginning a little 
before the middle of cighth antennal joint (ef. Liothnips priscus, 
‘Treubia, IT, 1, p. 44) and reaching to its ond, 

Sonse area of second antennal segment circular, placed behind 
the middle, Sense-cones hyaline, but long and stout, at least twice 
as long as the bristles, reaching 
nearly to the middle of the follow- 
ing joint; but on the third sog- 
ment the sense-cone of anterior 
margin a little shorter, on fifth 
and sixth, the posterior one very 
short, less than half as long as 
that of the anterior margin, 


Mouth-cone broadly rounded, 
reaching @ little beyond the mid- 
dle of prosternum, Palpi short, 
with an annular basal and a 
longer, cylindrical apical joint, 
Labial palpi still shortor than the 


ig, A. Head and prothorx ot Autrotiriot maxillary ones, 


Prothorax about as long as head, strongly widened posteriorly, 
with obtuse hind angles, Without a longitudinal furrow, All bristles 
considerably dilnted at apex, clavate. ‘The anterolatoral ones about 
as long as the postocular setae, half as long as the prothorax. Ante- 
romarginal bristles a little shorter than those of the fore angles, and 
a little closer to them thin to the median line, Modiolateral ones 
as far distant from the anterolateral ones as from the posterolateral 
ones, about as the anteromarginal ones, Posterolateral bristles a 
little longer than those of the fore angles, curved backwards. Poste- 
romarginal setac about twice as far distant from median line as from 
the hind angles, short, Prosternum punctured, only on each side of 
mouth-cone with a small, transversely directed, smooth plate, 
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Fore coxae ovate having on the outer edge a long, clavate, 
forwardly directed bristle about equal in length to the posterolateral 
bristles. Fore legs short aud stout; femora in both sexes a little 
broadened. Fore tarsus with only « very small, hardly distinguish- 
able tooth and this only in male, 


Ptorothorax a little wider than prothorax, distinctly shorter 
than wide, with obtuse, somewhar protruding fore angles, sides of 
mesythorax nearly parallel, and those of metathorax arched, distinetly . 
converging backwards, Dise of mesonotum with a fine, rhomboidal, 
transverse reticulation, Just before the transverse hind suture of 
mesosternum a short, parallel, transvers line, crossed by a longi- 
tudinal median suture, reaching forwards about to the middle of 
mesosternuin metasternum with only two short, oblique lines, forming 
angle, but neither reaching to the tip of this angle, nor to the 
hind coxae, 


Middle and hind coxae rounded, distinetly longer than wide ; 
the former ones sinaller and neatly twice as fox distant from one 
nother as the hind ones, Middle and hind legs moderately long 
and stout, with « few short hairs, but without stronger bristles. 
‘Darsi not toothed. 

Wings reaching about to the fifth abdominal segment, with 
Jong, but not dense fringe, clear, hyaline, not constricted near the 
middle, Fore pair with three distinctly clavate bristles at base, near 
the fore margin, nearly equal in length, and not as long as the wing 
is broad ; the second a little closor to the first than to the third, Hind 
margin without duplicated cilia, 








Abdomen scarcely as wide as the pterothorax, about three 
times as long as wide, First tergit with a rounded, finely reticulated 
plate in the middle, and a smaller one on ench side; space between 
them .finely punctured. All following segments with two stout, 
strongly clavate bristles near cach hind angle, gradually increasing 
in length from base to apex; the outer one on second segment 
seareely more than half as long as the segment, on seventh about as 
Jong as it; the inner ones a little shorter, Eighth segment with only 
one such bristle near each hind angle, a little shorter than the outer 
‘one of the preceding segment. Ninth segment with three clavate 
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bristles on each side, about half as long as the tube, The hind pairs 
of wing-retaining spines well developed, distinctly S-shaped, on seg- 
ments 3—6 about two-thirds os long as the distance between their 
tips; on segments 2 and 7 distinctly shorter. Fore pairs nearly 
abortive, Tube stout, about as long as head, at base two-fifths as 
wide as long and twice as wide as at apex. ‘Terminal bristles hair- 
like, nob clavate, about half as long as the tube itself. 


Measurements of female:—Votal length of antennae 0'30 
mm, I, joint 0'02 mm, long, 0'08 min, wide, 1, joint 0°04 mm, long, 
0108 mm. wide; ILL, joint 0'04 mm. long, 0'03 mm, wide; LV, joint 
0'04 mm, long, 0°03 mm, wide; V, joint 0'04 mm. long, 003 mm. 
wide; VI. joint 0'04 mm, long, 0'08 mm, wide; VIL. joint 0'04 mm. 
Jong, 0'02 mm, wide; VILL joint 0'04 mm, long, O'01 mm. wide, 
Head 0'15 mm, long, 0'18 mm, wide, Prothorax 0'15 min, Jong, 0'31 
mm, wide (across fore coxac), Fore femora 0'16 mm. long, 0'05 
mm, wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0'17 mm, long, 0°03 mm. 
wide, Pterothorax 0'26 mm, long, 0'388 mm, wide, Middle femora 
0709 mm, long, 0'05 ‘mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0'12 
um, long, 0'03 mm, wide, Hind femora 0°26 mm, long, 0'05 mm, 
wide; hind tibiae (including tarsi) 0'16 mm, long, 0'085 mm, wide, 
Length of wings (without fringe) 0'6 mm, Abdomen (including 
tube) 1'05 mm, long, 0'32 mm, wide, Length of tube 0'15 mm, 
width ot base 0'06 mm, at apex 0'03 min, ‘Total length 1'2—1'6 min, 





Mexsurements of male:—Total length of antennae 0'29 mm,” 


I. joint 0'02 mm, long, 0'03 mm, wide; II. joint 0'04 mm. long, 0'03 
mm, wide; IIT. joint 0'035 mm, long, 0'03 mm. wide; IV. joint 0'036 
mi, long, 0'03 mm. wide; V, jcint 0'04 mm, long, 0'03 mm, wide; 
VI. joint 0'04 mm. long, 0'025 mm, wide; VIL. joint 0'04 mm. long, 
0'02 mm. wide: VEIL. joint 0'04 mm, long, '01 mm, wide, Head 
012 mm, long, 0'15 mm, wide, Prothorex 0’14 mm. long, 0’30 mm, 
wide (across fore coxae,) Fore femora 0'15 mm. long, 0'07 mm, 
wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0°15 mm, long, 0’04 mm, wide, 
Pterothorax 0'25 mm, long, 0'32 mm, wide, Middle femora 0'10 
mm. long, 0'04 wm. wide; middle tibine ( including tarsi) 0°11 
mm. long, 0'03 min. wide. Hind femora 0'13 mm. long, 0°05 
mm, wide; hind tibim (including tarsi) 0'22 mm, long, 0'035 
mm wide, Length of wings (without fringe) 0'55 mm, Abdomen 
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(including tube) 0'85 mm Jong, 0°28 mm wide, Length of tube 014 
mm, width at base 0°06 mm, abapex 0'03 mm. ‘Total Jength 
8-1'5 mm. 

Both sexes collected by Mx. Docrers v. LEEuWEN in leaf galls 
on ?Hymenodictyon purviftorwm Ouiven (No. 43; Ban Klang 
Tahu, Southern Siam; 1. X, 1920; together with Haplothrips 
inquibinus—No, 60; native forest ‘Tri Han near Saigon ; + 100 m 
19, X. 1920). 





‘This species in its whole appearance and the form of last 
antennal segment resembles Wothrips atevus, but may be dis- 
tinguished from it and the other Botlrips species at once by its 
somewhat wider head, By this characteristic and by the lack of 
Auplicated cilia of fore wings it approaches the genus Ausfrothmips 
(sce my Key to the wide-hended ‘richothtipine, Beitr. mal, ‘Thys. 
VI; Troubia II, 1; 1922) From the only hitherto known 
Austrotlrips-species, the South American A. verue, cochinchinensia 
may be distinguished by its distinctly shorter and stouter antenns, 
somewhat similar to those of Vuillelia; but the other general 
characters agree better with Austrothrips than with the North 
‘African Vuilletia, 


13. Eothrips laticeps n. sp. (Fig, 





Female, Male-—Blackish brown; end of fore femora, fore 
tibio, and of middle and hind tibim, and all tarsi yellowish brown: 
‘Antenne brownish yellow, first joint darker brown, second shaded 
with brown towards the base, seventh a very little darker than the 
proceding ones, eighth distinctly shaded with grey. ore and hind 
wings brown on their whole surface, hind pair a little darker along 
their median vein. 


Head as long as wide, with straight, parallel sides. Eyes 
small, black, oceupying one third of the length of head, with some- 
what rounded hind margin. Ocelli moderately large, with well 
developed pigment-cups, arranged in a rectangular triangle. The 
anterior one forwardly directed, placed on a line going through the 
fore margins of eyes; the posterior ones a little before the midst of 
the eyes, Postocular bristles inserted close to the hind margin of 
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eyes, forwardly directed, somowhat shorter than the eyes, stout, 
blunt at apex, but not clavate, Dorsal surfaee of head with a fine, 
transverse reticulation, 


Antennae about twice as long as head, touching at base the 
fore margin of eyes; betweon them the fore head somewhat pro- 
duced. First antennal joint wider than long, widest at the base. 
Second joint cup-shaped, a little narrower and about twiee as long as 
the first, ‘The three following joints broadly clavate, the fourth as 
wide as the second, 8 and 5 little narrower; 8 the longest of all the 
Joints, 4 and 6 a little shorter, about as long as the second, Sixth 
Joint nearly cylindrical, but gradually narrowed in basal half, and 
constricted at apex. Seventh segment fusiform, but widest near the 
base, transversally truncate ab apex, shorter and narrower thau the 
preceding joints, Highth segment pin-like, bluntly conical, broadly 
Jointed with the soventh, only a little longer than the first, and 
distinctly narrower than the preceding joints, : 


Segments 2— 5 with a crown of bristles before the end, 
about half as long as the segments, on the second still shorter, 
Sixth joint in its distal half sot with such bristles, 7 and 8 through- 
out the whole length. Median Jino of bristles reaching from the 
first third of 7 to apex of 8. 


Sonse area of second segment ciroular, placed behind its 
priddle, Sense-cones of the following segments stout, a little curved, 
blunt at apex, about twico as long as the distance of their insertion 
from the end of their joint, ‘Those on the anterior margin a little 
shorter than the posterior ones, On the fourth j 
than ‘on 5 and 6; on 8 still shorter, the anterior abortive, Seventh 
Joint on dorsal surface with a similar sense-cone, reaching about to 
the middle of eighth segment, but abortive or entirely wanting in 
some specimens, 





Amongst the males before me, there is one male with one 
antenna normally developed, the other anomalous,’ seven-jointed: 
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Segments 1 - 4normal, 5 a 
little shorter than usually, 
sixth very long, fusiform, 
truncate at apex. Seventh 
shaped like the eighth of 
normal antenna, but a 
little narrower and more 
pointed, Sixth joint with- 
‘out sense-cone; ‘median 
bristle line confined to the 
seventh, 


‘Mouth-cone broadly 
rounded, reaching hardly 
beyond the middle of pros- 

ternum, Maxillary palpi 
stout, about half as long as the mouth-cone; their baral joint as 
long as wide. the appical one about four times as long as wide, 
with long bristles at the end, Labial palpi short, ax wide as the 
maxillary ones, and only about twico as long as wide: 

Prothorax about as long as head, and noarly twice as wide 
(across fore coxas) as long, strongly widened backwards. Poste- 
rolateral bristles stout, about half as long as the prothorax, blunt at 
apex. Posteromarginal bristles more than twice as far distant from 
the middle line than from those of the hind angles, scarcely half as 
as these, Anterolateral bristles still shorter, blunt, only a very 
little overreaching tho. fore margin of prothorax. Anteromarginal 
ones still weaker, reduced to short hairs, about three times as far 
distant from each other as from the fore angles.  Mediolateral 
bristles entireiy abortive, not conspicuous, Prosternum with a small 
triangular, latorally directed plate on each side of the mouth-cone, 
fa larger rhomboidal one near each fore angle, a pair of irregularly 
pentagonal ones before the hind margin, and behind them a very 
‘small ovate median plate, All plates smooth, strongly chitinized, the 
space between them with a well expressed, dotted sculpture 

Fore coxae ovate, with a blunt forwardly-curved bristle on 
the outer hind angle, somewhat shorter and weaker than the poste- 
rolateral ones of prothorax, Fore femora distinotly shorter than 








Fig. 5, Hend of an Hothrips laticeps with the 
‘antenna anomalous. 
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head, moderately enlarged, not quite half as wide as long. Tibiae 
stout, tarsi, not toothed. 

Pterothorax wider than prothorax, somewhat shorter than wide, 
with blunt fore angles, sides of mesthorax nearly parallel, those of 
metathorax arched, somewhat converging backwards, Sutures of 
mesosternum composed by a small, transverse, obtuse triangle, the 
hind margin of which formed by the hind sutures of mesosternum 
from each side of the triangle a very short oblique line rans late- 
rally forward, and from its tip a similar median line not quite to the 
midst of mesosternum, Suture lines of metasternum similar to those 
of the preceding species, but a little shortor and their angle more 
blunt, 

Middle coxae smaller than the hind ones, and about twice as 
far distant from each other. Middle and hind legs stout femora at 
‘base with a long, hair-like bristle on the inner margin, tibiae with 
a similar one at the end of outer margin, Tarsi without tecth, 


Wings reaching to the seventh abdominal soginent, broad, not 
constricted at the middle, Fore pair near the base with 4 stout, blunt 
bristles; three of them along the abortive longitudinal vein, tho 
third of which a little longer than the others and a little more 
distant from the second than this from tho firsb, close to thé second 
bristle behind the vein still another similar bristle, All those 
bristles about balf as long as the wing is broad, except the last, 
distal, longer bristle on vein, Hind margin before the apex with 
5-8 duplicated fringe hairs, 


Abdomen a very little wider than pterothorax, three times 
as long as wide, ‘The median plate of first torgit large, trapezoidal, 
but with double S-shaped sides; the Intoral pair smaller, triangular; 
space between them punctured, ‘The following segments near each 
hind angle with two blunt, stout bristles, the inner one of which is 
about as long as the segments themselves, the outer one on 2-6 
distinotly shorter, on 7 and 8 longer. Bristles of ninth segment 
long, sharply pointed, only a little shorter than the tube. Hind pair 
of wing-rotaining spines stout, distinctly S-shaped, on segment 4 
and 5 nearly as long as the distance between their tips, on 8 and 6 
shorter and weaker, on 2 still shorter, on 7 nearly abortive, Fore 
pair heirdike, at most half as long as the spines of hind pair. ‘Tubo 





he 
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f little shorter than head, stout, at base nearly half as wide as long 
and twice as wide as at apex. ‘Terminal bristles hair-like, the longer 
ones about two-thirds of the length of tube, the shorter ones only 
one-third as Jong as the others, 

Measurements of female Total length of antennae 0'38 min. 
joint 0'03 mom, Jong, 0'04 mm, wide; IL, joint 0'05 mm. long, 0'035 
in wide; ILL, joint 0°065 mm, long, 0°08 mm, wide; IV. joint 0°06 
inm, long, 0'035 nm, wide; V, joint 0'06 mm, long, 0'03 mm wide VI. 
joint 0'05 mm, long, 0°03 mm, wide; VIL. joint 0'045 mm. long, 01025 
‘min, wide; VIEL joint 0'035 mm, long, 0'015 min, wide, Hond 0°19 
mm, long, 0'19 mm, wide, Prothorax 0'20 mm, long, 0’36 mm, wide 
(across fore coxas). Foro femora 0'17 mm, long, 0108 mm, wide ; fore 
tibino (including tarsi) 0'16 mm. long, 0'03 mm. wide, Pterothorax 
036 mm. Jong, 0'41 mm, wide, Middle femora 0'13 mm, long, 0'06 
mm, wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0'2 mm, long. O'04 mmr 


‘wide, Hind femora 022 mm, long, 0'07 mm, wide; hind tibiae 


(including tarsi) 0'80 mm, long, 0'05 mm, wide, Length of wings 
(without fringe) 0'85 mm, Abdomen (including tube) 1’: mm. Jong, 
0'42 mm, wide. Length of tube 0'16 mim, width at base 0'07 mm., 
at apex 0'04mm, ‘Total length 1'9-2'4 mm. 


Measurements of male:—Total length of antennae 0'34 mm. 
L joint 0'02 mm, long, 0°04 mm, wide; II joint 0'05 mm, long, 0'08 
mm, wide ; IIL. joint 0706 mm. Jong, 0'08 mm. wide; IV. joint 0'05 
‘mm. long, 0'08 mm, wide; V. joint 0'05 mr, long, 0'025 mm. wide; 
VIL joint 0'045 mm, long, 0103 mm, wide; VIL joint 0'04 mm. 
long, 0'025 mm, wide; VILL joint 0'025 mm, long, 0'02 mm. 
wide, Head 0'18 mm. long, 0°17 mm, wide, Prothorax 0-16 
mm, long, 0°32 mm, wide (across fore coxae). Fore femora 
016 mm, long, 007 mm, wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 
0:18 wm. long, 0-04 mm, wide, Ptorothorax 0:30 mm. long, 0:34 mm, 
wide, Middle femora 0-13 mm, long, 0:05 mm, wide; middle tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0-14 mom, long, 0.04 mm, wide, Hind femora 0-18 
mm, long, 0-05 mm, wide; hind tibiae (including tarsi) 024 mm. 
long, 0.04 mm, wide. Length of wings (without fringe) 0-7 mm. 
‘Abdomen (including tube) 115 mm, long, 037 mm, wide, Length 
‘of tube 0-16 mm, width at base O07 mm. at apex 0-04 mm. 
‘Total length 16-18 mm. 
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Collected by Mv, Docrers y, Lneuwey in leaf-galls on 
Aporosa (No, 57; native forest near Tri Han, Saigon; + 100 m; 
10 X 1920; together with Mesothrips vitripennis—No, 69 ; Kromn- 
pha, Annam ; 23 X 1920). 





This new species comes in my key (Zeitsehr. wiss. Ins—Bicl., 
XI, p. 146-147 ; 1915) close to luticaudar, but differs from it by the 
shorter and wider head, and by the fore wings uniformly brownish on 
their whole surface, ‘The shaps of head resembles somewhat the wide- 
headed Trichothripinae, especially Austrothrips, but from it laticeps 
may be distinguished at once by the prosence of double cilia on fore 
wings and by their brown colour. 


14, Eothrips laticauda «arn. 


1910, DOCTERS y, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Marcellia, IX, 
P. 58 (without name), 
1911, DOCTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Mareellia, X, 
p. 98 (without name), 
1912, KARNY; Marcellin, XI, p. 124 (Dolerotiurips). 
1918, KARNY and DOOLERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Bull, Jurd. Bot. Buitenzorg, (2) X, p. 88, 89 
(Dolerothrips). 
1915, KARNY and DOOTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
7 Zeitschr, wiss, Ins.—Biol, XI, p. 146 (Dolerothrips). 
1915, HOOD, Entomologist, p. 107. 
One specimen in leat-galls on Mallolus philippensie M. A. 
(No. 66; Krompha, Annam; + 50 m; 28 X 1920; together with 
Meoheegeria mendaz ; log. Docrers v. Leeuwen). 
This species was hitherto recorded only from Java, 


15. Eothrips schouteniae nsp. 


Black. Fore tibiae and all tarsi yellowish brown, Antennae 
pale yellow; first segment and base of second blackish; sixth some- 
what shaded with brownish ; soventh and eighth joint dark, brownish 
lacks. Wings clear, hyaline, only a very little greyish along the 
margins and the modian vein. 

Head scarcely longer than wide, a little longer than prothorax, 
Eyes small, ocoupying not quite one-third of the length of head, 








& 
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Postocular bristles inserted behind the hind margin of eyes, hyaline, 
somewhat dilated at apex, about as long as the eyes. Mouth-cone 
similarly shaped as in ladicepe, but the maxillary palpi a little more 
slender, 

Antennae twice as long as head, with a distinct narrow space 
Detween their base and the fore margin of eyos; fore head between 
thom scarcely produced. First joint shortly eylindvical, a little wider 
than long, Second segment cup-shapod, a little wider than the first, 
and a little longer than wide, ‘The following segments clavate, about 
twice as long as wide, Sixth a little narrower and shorter, nearly 
cylindrical, but somewhat tapering to apex and still more towards 
the base, Seventh joint still shorter and narrower, fusiform, bub 
widest near the base, transversely truncate at apex, Eighth segment 
‘small, conieal, 


All bristles weak and short, only a little overreaching the 
ends of their segments, Median apical line reaching from tho midst 
of seventh segment to the end of eighth. Sense area of second joint 
indistinct, Sense cones hyaline, sharply pointed at apex, nearly half 
as long as their sogments, but thoso on the third considerably shorter. 





Prothorax half as long as wide across fore coxae, strongly 
widened backwards, All bristles stout and a little dilated at apox. 
‘The posterolateral ones about half as long as tho prothorax, poste- 
romarginal bristles closely approximated to them, somewhat more 
thwn half as long as those, Anterolatoral aud mediolateral setae 
equal in length, about half as long as the posteromarginal ones or one 
third of the length of posterolateral bristles. ‘The mediolateral ones 
1s far from the latter as from the anterolateral setae. 


Fore coxae ovate, rounded, with an outwards-directed bristle 
about as long as the posteromarginal ones of prothorax, but distinetly 
weaker, Fore legs moderatly stout, their femora nearly as long as 
head ; tarsi without tooth. 

Pterothorax about as wide as prothorax across fore coxae, 
neatly as Jong as wide, with rounded fore angles, sides of mesothorax 
neorly parallel, those of metathorax slightly arched, somewhat con- 
verging posteriorly. Middle coxae twice as widely separated from 
each other as the hind ones. Middle and hind legs long and mo- 
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derately stout, with a long hair before the end of tibiae on the 
outer margin, Tarsi not toothed. 


Wings reaching about to the middle of abdomen, nearly clear, 
not constricted at the middle; about 10 duplicated cilia on the hind 
margin ef fore wings before the apex. 


Abdomen somewhat wider than pterothorax, neatly three 
times as long as wide, Bristles somewhat dilated at apex ; thoir 
number and length as in laticeps, ‘Those of ninth segment but a 
very little dilated at apex, distinctly shorter than tube, ‘This short 
and stout, about. threo-fifths as long as head, at base about half as 
wide as long and nearly twice as wide as at apex. Terminal bristles 
sharply pointed, hair-like, the longer ones about as long as the tube 
itself, the shorter ones only ono third the length of the others, 


Measurements :—Total length of antennae 0'40 mm, I. joint 
01025 mm, long, 0'03 mm, wide; IL joint 0’04 mm, long, 01035 
mm, wide; ILI. joint 0'065 mm, long, 01025 mm, wide; 1V. joint 
0/06 mm, long, 0'085 mm. wide; V. joint 0'065 mm. long, 0'03 mm, 
wide; VI. joint 006 nm. long, 0°08 mm wide; VII. joint 0'055 
mm, long, 0'025 mm wide; VIII, joint 0'08 mm long, 0'01 mm, 
wide, Hond 0'20 mm long, 0'18 mm, wide, Prothorax 0°15 mm. 
long, 0°33 mm, wide (across fore coxae). Fore femora 0'19 mm. long 
0°07 mm, wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 025 mm. long, 0°04 mm, 
wide, Ptorothorax 0'29 mm. long, 0.82 mm, wide, Middle femora 
0'16 mm. long, 0'06 mm, wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0'25 
mm, long, 0.04 mm, wide, Hind femora 0°18 mm, long, 0'06 mm, 
wide; hind tibiae (including tarsi) 0'26.mm. long, 0'04 mm wide, 
Length of wings (without fringe) } mm, Abdomen (including tube) 
110 mm, long, 0'38 mm, wide, Length of tube 0'13 mm,, width at 
base 0°07 mm. at apex 0.04 mm. ‘Total length 1’9'- 2’0 mm. 


‘Two specimens collected by Dr. Doctors v, Luzvwen in leat 
galls on Schoutenia ovata Korth. (No, 67) at Krompha, Annam, 
together with one Hothrips annulicornis dated 23. X. 1920, 

This new species, in the coloration and shape of antennal 
Joints, comes between ¥. cowretatus and latieauda, but distinctly 
diverging from both, from the former especially by the great number 
of double fringe hairs, from the latter by the nearly clear wings. 





| 
| 
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16. Eothrips annulicornis (KARNY). 


1910. DOCTERS y, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Marcellin, IX, 
p- 186 (without name). 


1913, KARNY ano DOCTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Bull. Jard, Bot, Buitenzog (2) X, p. 81, 84, 87 (Dolerothrips). 


1914, DOCTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull, Jard. Bot. 
Buitenzorg (2) XV, p. 89 (Dolerothrips). 


1915. KARNY axp DOCTERS y, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Zeitschr, wias, Ins -Biol, XI, p. 146 (Dolerotlrips). 


1915, HOOD, Entomologist, p. 107. 


Ono specimen together with the preceding species, and one in 
leaf galls on Loranthus pentandrus L. (No. 19; Saigon; 2. X. 
1920; togother with Bothrips erassicornis), collected by Mr. 
Docrers v, Lusuwsy. 
~ ‘This species was hitherto known only from Java. 


17, Eothrips cr: 


1910. DOCTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Marcellin, TX, p. 
| 186 (without name). 

1912, KARNY, Marcellia, XI, p. 126 (Dolerothrips). 

1918, KARNY axp DOOTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN: 

Ball. Jard, Bot, Buitenzong (2) X, p. 81, 84, 84 (Dolerothmips). 

1915. KARNY anp DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 

Zeitschr, wiss, Ins-Biol, XI, p. 147 (Dolerothrips). 

1918, HOOD, Entomologist, p. 107. 

Ono specimen together with one of the preceding species, 
collected by Mr. Docrens v, Leeuwen in leaf galls on Loranthus 
pentandrus L. (Saigon). 

Further distribution: Java 





icornis (KARNY). 


18. Eothrips hyalopterus np. (Fig. 6). 


Female. Male—Black, fore tibiwe and all tarsi yellowish 
brown, First antennal joint blackish brown, second brown, paler 
towards the apex, the following ones yellow, the eighth somewhat 
shaded with brown, Wings clear, hyaline, but brown at extreme base. 
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Head a vory little longer than wide, with granulated, nearly 
straight and parallel sides, Eyos large, with rounded hind margins, 
cocoupying nearly half of the length of head. Posterior ocelli placed 
before the middle of inner margin of eyes, the anterior one directed 
forwards, Postocular bristles inserted close behind the middle of 
head, sharply pointed, about half as long as the eyes, Behind them 
‘a short, spine-like bristle on each cheek, not quite half as Jong as the 
postocular oncs, Mouth-cono broadly rounded, reaching hardly 
beyond the midst of prosternum, 

Antennae twico as long as head, with a distinet narrow space 
between their insertion and the fore margin of eyes, fore head 
between them very little produced. First joint considerably shorter 
than wide at base, Second segment cup-shaped, nearly as wide as 
the first, somewhat longer than wide, ‘The following joint about 
one and a half times as long as wide, broadly clavate, nearly ‘equal 
in length and width, Sixth joint distinctly narrower than the pre- 
coding ones, subcylindrieal, truncate ab apex, constricted towards the 
use, Seventh joint fusiform, longer and narrower than any of the 
proceding segments, about threo times as long as wide, transversely 
truncate at apex. ighth joint the narrowest of all, a little shorter 
than the middle segments, conical, but somewhat constricted at base. 

All bristles short and weak, Sense area of the second sog- 
ment close behind its middle, Sense cones hyaline, shorter than half 
the length of their joints, those of posterior margin a little longer 








Pig. 6. Eothrips hyalopterus. Normal and anomalous antenna (of the same specimen). 
than the anterior ones, Sense cones of sixth segment shorter than 
the others, the posterior still shorter that the anterior one, Seventh 
segment with no conspicuous sense,cone, 
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‘There is amongst the material before me one femnale with an 
anomalous antenna of very remarkable shape. ‘The three basal joints 
shaped as usual, the fourth very long, apparently representing two 
joints entirely grown together, distinctly constricted at middle, with 
sense cone before this constriction and another on each side before 
the end. ‘This curiously shaped joint is followed by only one very 
small, fusiform apical segment. 


Prothorax somewhat shorter than head, twice as wide (across 
fore coxae) as long. Bristles wenk and short, sharply pointed. ‘The 
posterolateral ones not quite half as long as prothorax, posteromat- 
ginal setae searcely half as long as the former ones, Anterolateral 
bristles still shorter and weaker, directed forwards, mediolateral ones 
still shorter, hair-like, inserted in the midst between those of fore 
‘and hind angles. Anteromaginal setae not conspicuous, Fore 
femora about as long ag head, in both sexes a little more than half 
‘as wide as long, ‘Tarsi (except the apieal claw) without teeth. 


Plorothorax a little wider than prothorax across fore coxno, 
nearly a long as wide, with protruding fore angles, sides of meso- 
and motathorax arched and converging backwards. Sutures of 
mesosternum form a small rectangular triangle, defined backwards 
by the hind . margin of mesosternum, with the right anglo 
Aivocted forwards and going off from it a short median line, Sutures 
of metasternum consisting of two oblique lines, forming a right angle 
with each other, but neither reaching to the hind coxae, nor to the 
tip of the angle. Hind coxae somewhat more approximated than the 
middle ones. Middle and hind legs moderately long and stout. 
Tarai not toothed. 


Wings cleat, hyaline, at extreme base brown, not constricted 
at the middle, reaching to the sixth abdominal segment. Bristles at 
baao of fore pair very weal and short, hind margin with 15-20 du- 
plicated cilia, 

Abdomen somewhat wider than pterothorax, about three times 
as long as wide, All bristles short and weak, pointed at apox. 
‘Those of segments 7-9 somewhat longer, nearly as long as the ninth 
sogment Sides of eighth segment in basal half neacly parallel, then 
abruptly strongly converging from middle to apex. Tube a little 
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shorter than head, with strongly converging sides; its width at base 
about two-fifths of its length, and nearly three times its width at apex. 
‘Terminal bristles very short and weak, not quite one-third as long as 
the tube itself. 


Measurements Total length of antennae 037 mm. I. joint 
0:02 mm, Jong, 035 mm, wide; II. joint 004 mm. long, 0:03 mm, 
wide; TIT, joint 0-05 inm, long, 008 mm, wide; IV. joint 0-055 mm. 
Jong, 0-086 mm, wide; V. joint 0-05 mm, long, 008 mm, wide; VI. 
joint 0-058 mm. Jong, 0.025 mm, wide; VI. joint 006 mm. long, 020 
rom, wide; VIIL joint 0045 mm, long, 0015 mm, wide. Head 020 
inm, long, 0-18 mm, wide, Prothorax 0-16 mm. long, 081 mm, wide 
(across fore coxae). Fore femora 0:20 mm, long, 011 mm. wide; 
fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0-17 mm, long, 0-05 mr. wide, Pterotho- 
rax 0/30 mm, long, 0°33 mmm, wide, Middle femora 015 mm. long, 
0:05 mm, wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0-20 mm, long, 0°05 
im, wide, Hind femora 021 mm, long, 0:07 mm, wide; hind tibiae 
(including tarsi) 028 mm, long, 0-05 mm, wide. Length of wings 
(without fringe) 10 mm, Abdomen (including tube) 126 mm. long, 
098 mm, wide. Length of tube 018 mm., width at base 007 mm., 
‘at apex 0025 mm, Total length (female, male) 17—22 mmm. 





‘This species was collected by Mr. Doorers v. Leeuwen in a 
leaf gallon ? ? Hymenodictyon parviflorum Oxiver (No. 74) at Vinh 
Huo (Indochina), dated 26. X. 1920. 


Differs from all similar species (taurus, nervisequus seticornis 
and déoipriens) by its very weak bristles, the clear, byaline wings, and 
the great number of double fringe-hairs. 


19. Chelaeothrips annamensis KARNY 


1922, KARNY, Beitr, mal. Thys, VIIL—Treubia, III, 1. 


Thave already deseribed this very remarkable new genus in 
the paper mentioned above. Collected by Mr. Doorens V. 
Lueuwen in leaf gall on an undetermined plant (No. 68) at 
‘Krompha, Annam, dated 28. X. 1920, 
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Subfamily Cryptothripinae Kany. 


20. Androthrips melastomae ZMMERMANN. 


1900, ZIMMERMANN, Bull, Inst, Bot, Buitenzong, VII, p. 17 
(Mesothrips). 
1922, KARNY, Boitr, mal, ‘Thys, VIUL~reubia, III, 1. (with 
list of literature). 

Thave suggested in Troubia I, 4. p. 281, that the so-called 
“Androthrips melaslome” from different food plants may repre- 
sent probably different species, And the more material of Androth- 
rips I reevive, the more I find this supposition confirmed. But 
because Androthrips is generally rather rare, I have not yet 
obtained sufficient material to define these species satisfactorily. 
ZroterMawn has deseribed the species from Ohaviow densa and 
Melastoma polyamthwm, stating thab the tibiae were yellow. In the 
Further Indian material before mo, there is one specimen from 
Melastoma malabathriowm L. (No, 42) having the middle and hind 
tibiae brown, collected by Mr. Dooters V. Lenuwew at Klong Chang, 
Siam, dated 1. X. 1920 (together with AMesothrips jorduni and 
Gynaikothrips ‘ chavicae); further two » specimens from Pious 
benjamina L, (No. 48;) Bangkok; 3. X. 1920; leg. Doorers v. 
LEEUWEN together with Gynaitothripeuseli and G. ap—No. 78; 
Saigon ; 28, X. 1020; leg. Doorers v. Lexuwan together with Gynai- 
Rotlripsuseli, Mesothrips jordani and Leptothrips constrictua). 
‘These two specimens from ious have all tibiae yellow and the an- 
tennal joints considerably narrower than the specimen from Melas- 
toma, I hope to get in time more material, and to be able to decide 
these questions exactly. 

Androthrips ‘nelastomae was hitherto known from Java and 
Colebes (Saleier). 


21. Coryphothrips trochiceps KARNY. 
1920, KARNY, Beitr, mal. Thys, VIII—Treubia, IIT, 1. 
Representing @ new gonus already described in the above 
mentioned publication, Collected by Mr. Docrurs v. Lupuw=w in leaf 
golls on Dipterocanpus alatus Roxs, (No. 49; 7. X. 1920.—No. 54; 
9.X. 1920) at Bangkok, Siam, together with Gynaikothrips 
siamensis, 
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22. Leptothrips constrictus KaRNr. 


1912, KARNY, Marcellia, XI, p. 150. 
1922, KARNY, Beitr, mal, Thys, VIL—Treubia, III, 1. (with 
list of literature ). 

In leaf galls on Ficus retusa L. (No. 51; Bangkok; 9. X. 
1920; together with Gynaikothripsuceli) and F. benjamina L. 
(No. 78; Saigon; 28. X. 1920; together with Mesothripa jondani, 
Gynaikothripsueli and Androtlrips melustomae), collected by 
Mr, Doorsrs v. LEEUWEN. 

Tb is nob impossible, that constrictus may be proved at a future 
time to be only a micromerous from of Mesuthrips jordani, likely 
the f. debilis of A. pyotes or the smaller form of Haplotlirips brao- 
catus 3 and Phawmatotlrips froggatti 

Further distribution: Java, Colebes. 


23. Gynaikothrips fuscipes np. 


Female, Male—Black. Fore tibine dark brown at base, 
gradually paler towards the apex, All tarsi yellowish brown. First 
antennal joint and baso of second black; second segment gradually 
paler towards the apex. The following joints pale lemon yellow, 
sixth greyish before the apex, soventh in tho distal half, Highth 
joint entirely brownish grey. Wings (except extreme base) clear, 
hyaline, 

Head ono and one-fifth times as long as wide; checks nearly 
straight, distinctly converging from eyes to hind margin, finely 
granulated and seb with a fow short hairs, Eyes moderately laxge, 
‘occupying about one-third of the length of head. Posterior ocelli 
placed close to the inner margin of eyes before their middle, anterior 
one directed forwards. Postocular bristles inserted close behind the 
hind margin of eyes, blunt, very slightly dilated at extreme apex, 
not quite half as long as eyes, Mouth cone reaching a little across 
the middle of prosteraum, with short palpi, ‘The maxillary ones not 
quite half as long as mouth cone, with an annular basal and a nar- 
row, cylindrical apical joint. 

Antennae nearly twice as long as head, inserted close to the 
fore margin of eyes; fore head between them scarcely produced. 
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First joint wider than long; socond one cup-shaped, as wide as the 

first, and about one and a half times as long as wide. ‘The following 

ints clavate, the third narrower than the preceding one, about three 
times as long as wide, Segment 4 a little shorter and wider than 8, 
Joints 5-8 still shorter than the fourth, equal in length, gradually 
diminishing in width; 7 and 8 fusiform, the latter distinctly con 
stricted at base, not broadly jointed with tho preceding onc. All 
bristles weak and shor6; the longitudinal apical line with 3 bristles 
before the apex of seventh joint, thon interrupted at base of eighth 
and boginning again a little before the middle of apical joint, Sense 
cones inconspicuous, hardly longor than the bristles, about one-fourth 
of the longth of their joints. 

Prothorax shorter than head, ‘distinetly widened backwards, 
across fore coxao about twice as wide as long, Postorolateral bristles 
curved backwards, blunt at apex, nearly half as long as prothorax, 
Postoromarginal setav straight, inserted not far from the hind angles, 
about two-thirds as long as the posterolateral ones, at apex shaped 
as the postocular bristles, Mediolateral and anterolateral ones of the 
same shape, but scarcely half as long as those of the hind angles 

_ Anterolateral bristles inserted somewhat far behind the fore angles; 
‘anteromarginal ones still shorter and weaker, insorted before and « 
little inwards from the anterolatoral setae, 











Fore coxa rounded, with a bristle of about the same shapo 
and length as tho mediolateral ones Femora shorter then head, 
about throe times as Jong as wide. ‘Tarai not toothed. 

Pterothorax a little wider than the prothorax across fore 
coxae, about as long as wide, with rounded fore ‘angles, and nearly 
straight sides somewhat converging backwards. Sutures of meso- and 
motasternum as in Hothrip: hyalopterus. Hind coxae larger and 
considerably more approximated to one another than the middle 
‘ones, Middle and hind legs moderately stout, with a long hair on 
the outer margin before the end of tibiae. ‘Tursi without teeth, 

Wings reaching about to the sixth or seventh abdominal sog- 
ment, not constricted at the middle, brown at extreme base, further 
on entirely cleat, hyaline, Fore pair along the abortive basal vein 
with three bristles, about half as long as the wing is wide, and a 
‘very little dilated at apex. Bristle 1 inserted on the vein, 2 and 3 
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behind the vein, second closer to the first than to the Uhird. Hind 
margin with about 20 double fringe-hairs, 


Abdomen a little narrower than pterothorax, about four times 
‘as long as wide, Bristles hyaline, blunt at apex, neatly as long as 
tho segments themselves, ‘Thoso of the ninth segment sharply 
pointed, nearly as long as tho tube, ‘This distinetly shorter than 
head, about three times as long as wide at base, with straight, back- 
wards converging sides; at apex about half as wide as ab base, Ter- 
ininal bristles haix-like, sharply pointed, tho longer ones a little 
shorter than the tube itself, tho shorter scarcely half ax long as the 
others, 

Measwrements of female:—otal longth of antennae 0'48 
mmm. I. joint 0'025 mm, Jong, 0085 mm, wide; IL, joint 0°05 mn, 
long. 0'035 mm, wide; ILL, joint 0'08 mn, long, 01025 mm. wide; 
TY. joint 0'07 nnn, long, 0'085 wm, wide; V. joint 01065 mm, long, 
01035 mm, wide; VI. joint 0'065 mm, long, 01025 mm. wide; VIL. 
joint 0'065 mm, long, 002 mm. wide; VILL joint 0065 mm. Jong 001 
mmm, wide, Head 0'25 mm, long, 0'20 mm, wide, Prothorax 0'18 
mm, long, 0'25 mm, wide (across fore coxae.) Fore femora 0'22 
mm, long, 0'07 mm, wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0'24 mm, 
long, 0'04 mn, wide, Pterothorax 0'35 mm, long, 0'87 mm, wide, 
Middle femora 0'15 mm, long, 0°05 mm, wide; middle tibiae (includ- 
ing tarsi) 0'17 mm, long, 0'04 mm, wide, Hind femora 0'21 mm, 
ong, 0'05 mum. wide; hind tibiae ( including tarsi) 0'26 mm. long, 

* 104 mm, wide, Length of wings (without fringe) 0'95 mm, 
Abdomen (including tube) 1’4 mm. long, 0'36 mm, wide. Longth of 
tubo 0'22 mm. width at base 0'08 min. at apex 0'04 mm, — Total 
length 2'1-2'3 mm. 

Measurements of male:—Total length of antennae 0'39 mm, 
I joint 0°015 mm. long, 0'025 mm. wide; IZ. joint 004 mm. long, 
01025 mm, wide; IIT. joint 0'06 mm. long, 0'02 mm, wide; IV. joint 
0°06 mm. Jong ; 0'03 mm, wide; V. joint 0°055 mm, long, 0'025 mm, 
wide ; VI. joint 0'055 mm, long, 0°02 mm. wide; VIT. joint 0'055 
mm, long, 0'015 mm, wide; VEIL joint 0055 mm, long, 0'01 mm, 
wide. Head 0’21 mm. long, 0'17 mm, wide, Prothorax 013 mm. 
Jong, 0'25 mm. wide (across foré coxae.) Fore femora 0'17 mm. long, 
106 mm, wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0'18 mm. long, 0'035 


e 
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mm, wide, Pterothorax 0'30 mm. long, 0’28 mm, wide, Middle 
femora 0'14 mm, long.0'04 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 
0'15 mm, long, 0°04 mm, wide, Hind femora 0°19 mm. long, 0°04 
nm, wide; hind tibine (including tarsi) 0°20 mm, long, 01035 mm. 
wide. Length of wings (without fringo) 0'8 mm, Abdomen (inelud- 
ing tube) 0'9 mm, long, 0’23 mm, wide, Length of tubo 0°15 mm, 
width at base 0°05 mm, atapox 003mm, Total length 151.7 mm, 


Collected by Mr, Doorens v, Lezuwen between the hairs of 
potioles on Dipteracanpus sp, (No, 62) at Saigon, Cape St. Jacques, 
dated 21, X. 1920, 


‘This species forms with @, longicornis and the African 
G. ebneri a peculiar group, characterized by the short head and the 
relatively long antennae, which is somewhat intermediate between 
Gynaikothrips and Bothrips but may rather be placed to the 
former genus, G, fusvipes differs from longicornia by its dark 
middle and hind tibia, from ebneri by the clear wings furnished 
with duplicated cilia, OF the other Gynaikothrips-specios it re- 
minds one somewhat of adusticornis and claripennis, but may be 
distinguished from them at once by the very characteristic shapo of 
the last antennal joint and by the shorter head. 


24. Gynaikothrips daetymon Kaan. 
1922, KARNY, Beitr. mal, Thya, VIL1-Treubia III, 1, 


Inthe leaf galls of Leowwenia acwleatria on Eugenia sp. 
(No. 77), collected by Mr, Dooters v, Leeuwen at Saigon, Cochin- 
china, dated 28, X. 1920, 


25, Gynaikothrips siamensis KARNY. 


1922, KARNY, Breitr, inal. Thys, VIIL-Threubia, ILI, 1. 


In loaf galls on Dipterocarpus alatus Roxs. (No. 49; 7. X. 
1920.-No. 54; 9. X. 1920), collected by Mr. Doorens v. Lunuwen at 
Bangkok, Siam, together with Coryphotrips trochiceps, 
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26. Gynaikothrips primitivus x.sp. (Fig. 7). 


Female-Male.- General colour as in @. fuscipes, bub the 
second antennal segment a very little paler at apex ; joints 8-5 
Jomon yellow; somowhat shaded with grey before the apex; sixth 
sogment dark blackish brown in the apieol half, 7 and 8 entively 
Dlackish, Wings brown ab extreme base, further on their whole 
surfaco shaded with greyish, expecially along tho margins, 

Head one and a half times as long as wide, somewhat eon 
stricted at tho hind margin of oyes, chooks finely granulated and 
set with a fow short hairs, vory little arched, converging backwards, 
Byes large, ccoupying one-third of the length of head. Postocular 
bristles stout, straight, sharply pointed ab apex, inserted closo behind 
the hind margin of eyes, reaching forward not to the middle of eyes. 
Mouth cone broadly rounded, ronching hardly to the middle of 
prosternum, 

Antennae one and two-thirds times as long as head, insorted 
very near the fore margin of head ; betwoen them the fore head scarce 
ly produced. First joint nearly cylindrical, widest at: baso, somewhat: 
wider than Jong, Second joint cup-shaped, as wide as tho first, 
somewhat longer than wide, ‘The following segments clavate, about 








Fig. 7. Antenna of Gyaikothrips primiticus. 


two and a half times as long as wide, a little narrower than 2, 
sixth a little shorter and narrow than tht preceding ones, Seventh 
and cighith joint fusiform, the former some what shorter and nar- 
rower than 6; tho eighth narrower and o little longer than 7, 
distinctly constricted at base, not broadly united with tho preceding 
Joint, 
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First segment on the inner side before the end with a short, 
stout bristle, ‘The following segments with a crown of short bristles 
before the end. Senso aren of second joint placed close before the 
apical margin, All sense cones short, hyaline, somewhat curved. 
Seventh sogment in distal half with somo short, weak bristles, 
cighth with a medion longitudinal line of such beginning before the 
iniddle of this sogment and reaching to its tip. 

Prothorax two-thirds as long as head, strongly widened 
postoriorly, across fore couxac not quite twice as wide as long. 
Bristles stont, sharply pointed; the posterolatoral and posteromanginal 
ones about half as long as prothorax, mediolateral ones a little 
shorter, Anterolateral and anteromarginal bristles not visible. 
Fore coxae rounded, with a stout, pointed bristle, about half as long 
as the posterolateral ones, Fore femora distinetly shorter than head, 
somewhat dilated, twice as long as wide, Fore tarsi without tooth, 

Pterothorax a little wider than prothorax across fore coxae, 
scarcely longer than wide, with rounded fore angles, sides of meso- 
and motathorax very slightly arched, nearly parallel. Sutures of 
meso-and metasternum much as in Zothrips hyalopterws, bub the 
mesostornal triangle more acute, and the metasternal anglo divided 
by a backwardly direoted, median line. Middle coxne smaller than 
the hind ones, and nearly twice as widely separated from each other, 
Middle and hind legs moderately long and stout; tarsi not toothed. 

Wings reaching about to the seventh abdominal segment, not 
constricted at the middle, somewhat infumate. Fore pair with thre 
sharply pointed bristles at baso near the fore margin, the second’ of 
them a little farther from the third than from the first, equal in 
ength, about half as long as the wings is broad, Hind margin 
before apex with about 16 duplicated cilia, 

Abdomen about as wide as pterothorax, more than threo 
times as long as wide, All bristles dark, very long and stout, sharply 
pointed at apex. Even the first sogment with a stout, latorally or 
forwards directed bristle, ‘Those of segments 2—4 not quite as 
long as this, those of 5—8. longer than their segments themselves. 
Bristles of ninth segmiont as long as the tube or a little longer, ‘Tube 
short and stout, about two-thirds of the length of head, with 
straight, distinctly converging sides, at base not quite half 
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as wide as long and a little more than twice as wide as at 
apex. ‘The longer terminal bristles stout at base, hair-like in 
distal half, nearly as long as the tubo; the shorter ones hair-like, 
not quite one-third of the length of the others, 

Measurements —Total longth of antennae 0-51 mm, I. joint 
008 tm, long, 0-04 mm, wide; II. joint 0-05 mm, long, 0:04 mm, 
wide; IIL joint 0-085 mm. long, 0-035 mm, wide; IV, joint 0:08 mm, 
Jong, 0:085 mm, wide; V. joint 0-075 mm, long, 0:05 mm. wide; 
VI. joint 0.07 mm, long, 003 mm, wide; VIL joint 0-06 mm. long, 
01025 mm, wide; VILL joint 0-065 mm, long, 0015 mm, wide, Head 
0:80 mm, long, 0.21 mm. wide. Prothorax 020 mm, long, 036 min. 
wide (across fore coxae). ‘Fore femora 0°24 mm, long, 0-12 min. wide ; 
foro tibiae (including tarsi) 023 mm, long, 0-06 mm, wide, Ptorotho- 
rax 0-41 mm, long, 039 mm, wide, Middle femora 019 mm. long, 
008mm, wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 028 mm long, 0-05 
wide, "Hind femora 024 mm, long, 008 mm, wide; hind tibiae 
(inclading tarsi) 026 mm, long, 0-06 mm, wide, Length of wings 
(without fringe) 115 mm, Abdomen (including tube) 1:3 mm, long, 
0-4 mm, wide, Length of tubo 021 mm, width at baso 0:09 mm, ab 
apex 004mm, ‘Total length 20—2:7 min, 

Mr, Doorens v. Leeuwen collectod this intoresting species ab 
Dalat, Annam (+ 1500 m} 28, X. 1920) in leaf-gull on #7 Symplocos 
(No. 71), together with Gynaikotlurips adusticornis, 

‘The length and fusiform shape of tho last antennal joint is a 
vory remarkable and primitive character of primitivus, which 
separates it ab oneo from all similar species (adusticornis, lividi- 
cornis, similLimus and leewwenii), and suggests G. fuscipes ; but the 
latter has the head considerably shortor than primitivus, 

















27. Gynaikothrips leeuwenii KARNY. 


1914. DOCTERS y, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull, Jard. Bot. 
Buitenzorg (2) XV, p. 46 (without name), 

1914. KARNY ayp DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Zeitschr, wise, Ins—Biol., X, p. 206 (without name). 

1916, DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard. Bot. 
Buitenzorg (2) XXI, p. 37 (without name). 

1922, KARNY, Beitr. mal, Thys, VII—Treubia, III, 1. 
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Collected by Mr. Doorers v, Leeuwen in leaf gallson Pavetta 
indica L. (No. 68), in native forest near Saigon, Cape St. Jacques, 
dated 21. X. 1920, together with Haplotlrips imquilinus. One of 
the specimens before me has a small, curved foretarsal tooth, 
but otherwise not difforing from the others, 

Farther distribution: Java and Celebes (Saleior). 


28. Gynaikothrips chavicer 2imMERMANN. 


1900, ZIMMERMANN, Bull. Inst, Bot, Buitenzorg, VIL, p. 14 
(Mesothrips). 

1909. DOCTERS v, LEEUWEN, Modedecl, Alg, Profstat, 
Salatiga (2) 25, p. 1-6 (without name), 

1909, DOOTERS v. LEBUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Marcellin, VII, 
P 108 (Mesotlumips), 118 

1910, DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Mareollia, IX, p. 
54 (without name). 

1911. KARNY, Contralbl, Bakter., IL, Abt, xxx, p. 559-502, 


1912, KARNY, Mareellia, XI, p. 131. 


1913, KARNY ayp DOCTERS v, LEEUWEN-RELJNVAAN, 
Bull, Jard, Bot. Buitenzorg, (2) X, p. 11, 17, 24, 108, 109. 


1914 DOCTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull, Jard. Bot. 
Buitonzorg, (2) XV, p. 88, 47, 48. 

1914-1916, KARNY yp DOCTERS y, LEEUWEN-RELJVAAN, 
Zeitschr, wiss, Ins.-Biol., X, p. 205, 206, 290; XI, p 
325; XII, p. 18. 

1916. DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard, Bot. 
Buitensorg, (2) XXI, p. 17. 

1919, DAMMERMAN, Landbouwdierkunde, p. 164. 

1919. UICHANCO, Philipp. Journ. Sci, XIV, 5, p. 648; Pl. 
XY, fig. 7. 

Some specimens collected by Mr, Doorers v. Leeuwen in leat 
galls on Melastoma malabathricum L. (No. 42) at Klong Chan; 
Siam, together with many Mesotlrips jordami ond one Androthrips 
‘melastomae, dated 1. X. 1920. 

Further distribution: Java, Samatra, Philippine Islands, 
Celebes. 
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29. Gynaikothrips maximus 7p. 


Female.—General colour as in G. primitivus, bub the third 
antennal joint not shaded with grey, 4-6 a little less than in that 
species. Wings greyish, especially at base, and darker. along the 
medign longitudinal line, 

‘Heod nearly ono and one-third times as long as wide, cheeks 
very finely granulated and set with a few very short hairs, eon- 
verging backwards and somewhat constricted before the hind margin, 
Byes large, copying about one third of the length of head, 
Postocular bristles insorted in the middle of sides of hend, sharply 
pointed, somewhat shorter than the eyes, not quite reaching to their 
middle Mouth-cone broadly rounded, reaching about to the middle 
of prosternum, 


Antennae one and five-sixths times as long as head ; fore hond 
between them hovdly wider than the space between their outer 
margin and the eyes, First joint truncate conical, a little more than 
half as long as wide at base, Second joint nearly cylindrical, eon- 
stricted at bso, distinctly narrowor than the preceding one and 
nearly twice as long as wide, ‘The following ones clavate, about as 
wide as the second and one and a half times as long, two and a half 
times as long as wide. Seventh joint fusiform, truncate ab apex, 
distinctly naxrower than the preceding ones, nearly three times as 
long as wide. Bighth sograent conical, broadly jointed with seventh, 
a little more than half as long and wide ax this, 


First joint with a short bristle on inner margin, Segmunts 
2-5.with a crown of very short, hair-like bristles just before their 
middle and a second of longer and stouter ones before apex. Sixth 
joint in distal half, and seventh and eighth neatly throughout their 
whole length, sot with bristles, : 


Senso area of second joint circular, very small, placed close 
before the apical margin, Sense cones slender, sharply pointed, 
somewhat curved, cn sogment 8 and 4 about as long as tho bristles 
of apical crown, not quite half as long as their segments, Sense 
cones of fifth joint reaching to the middle of sixth, senso conse of 
the latter considerably over reaching the middle of seventh segment. 
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Prothorax three-fourths as long as head, strongly widened 
backwards, across fore coxae twice as wide as long. Posterolateral 
and postesomarginal bristles stout and sharply pointed, about half 
as long as prothorax. Mediolateral setae inserted in the middle of 
prothoracie sides, stout, sharply pointed and angularly curved at 
apex, about half as long as those of hind angles, Anterolateral 
bristles short and stout, not longor than the mediolateral ones, somo- 
what blunt at apex, Coxal bristle straight and stout, half as long as 
the posterolateral ones, rather pointed at apex, Fore legs moderately 
long and slender, their femora somewhat shorter than the head, and 
nearly three times as Iong as wide, ‘Tarsi not toothed. 


Pterothorax somewhat wider than prothorax across fore coxae, 
f little longor than wide, with rounded fore angles, and arched sides 
of moso- and metathorax, Sutures of mososteraum as in Hothrips 
laticops, those of metasternum as in 2H. hyaloplorus, Middle and 
hind logs long, sob with short hairs along both margins and with 
some longer, stouter bristles before the ond of tibine, ‘Tarsi without 
tooth, 

Wings not constricted in the middle, infumate, especially 
slong the median line, reaching about to the base of seventh abdomi- 
nal segment. Fore pair at base near the fore margin with three 
long, stout, sharply pointed, oquidistant bristles, about as long as tho ~ 
‘wing is broad, Hind margin bofore the apex with 18 double fringe- 
hairs 

Abdomen a little wider than pterothorax, four and a half 
times as long as wide, All bristles dark, stout, sharply pointed at 
‘apex, on segments 2-4 a little shorter than the segments themselves, 
on 5-8 somewhat longer, on ninth shorter than the tube, Wing- 
retaining spines well developed, distinctly’ S-shaped, the posterior 
‘ones on the fourth sogment fully as long as the distance between 
their tips, on the sixth already distinctly shorter. ‘Tube stout, as 
Jong as the head, three times as long as wide at baso; at apex half 
as wide as at base, ‘Torminal bristles as in @. primitivus. 

Measurements of female Total length of antennae 0.55 mm, 
1. joint 0'03 mm, Jong, 0'05 mm. wide; IL. joint 0'06 mm. long, 
07085 mw, wide; IIT, joint 0'095 min. long, 0'085 mm. wide; IV. 
joint 0'10 mm, long, 0°04 mm, wide; V. joint 0°09 mm, long, 0°04 mm, 
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wide; VI. joint 0708 mm, long, 0°085 mm. wide; VIL. joint 0'065 mm. 
Jong, 0'025 min, wide; VIIT joint 0'085 mm, long, 0°15 mm. wide, 
Head 0'30 mm, long, 0'24 mm, wide, Prothorax 0'22 mm. long, 
0745 mm, wide (across fore coxae). Fore femora 0'28 mm. long, 
0°10 mm, wide; fore tibiae ( including tarsi 0'30 mm. long 0°06 mm, 
wide, Pterothorax 0'50 min. Jong, 0'48 wm. wide, Middle femora 
0'27 mm, long 0'07 min, wide ; middle tibine (including tarsi) 0'29 mm, 
Jong, 0'05 mm, Hind femora 0’32 mm, long, 0°09 mun, wide ; 
hind tibiae (including tarsi ) 0'38 mm, long 0'06 mm, wide. Length 
of wings (without fringe) 135mm, Abdomen (including tube ) 
2'3 mm, long, 0'52 mm, wide, Length of tubo 0'30 mm, width at 
dase 010 mm,, at apex 0'05 mm. ‘Total length 2'7-8°6 mm. 

In leaf galls on an undetermined plant (No. 72) collected 
by Mr, Doorens v, Leeuwen at Dalat Lang Bion, Indochina, +1500 
m, dated 25, X. 1920, 

‘This new species comes nearest to G. tristis, convolvens and 
cognatus, but differs from these at once by its distinetly larger size, 
from tristis moreover by the darker end of antennae, the longer and 
more slender tube and the greater number of duplicated cilia, from 
contoWwens by the stouter antennal joints and the different length 
and shape of sense cones, from cognatus by the wings not uniformly 
infumate, but darker along the median line, 














40. Gynaikothripis rectigenis n.sp. 


Female :—General colour brownish black, fore tibiae and all 
tarsi brownish yellow. First antennal joint as dark as body, second 
also ay datk at base, but gradually paler towards the apex. ‘The 
following joints uniformly pale lemon yellow, sixth a little darker 
towards the apex, seventh shaded with grey, eighth a little darker, 
brownish grey. Wings coloured as in the preceding species. 

Head nearly one and a half times as wide; cheeks straight, 
nearly parallel, finely granulated and set with some very short hairs. 
Byes large, black, ocoupying somewhat more than ovie-third of the 
length of head, with rounded hind mangin, Ocelli arranged in a 
rectangular triangle; the anterior one between the insertion of 
antennae directed forwards, the posterior ones touching the inner- 
margin of eyes distinetly before its niiddle. Postocular bristles short 
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and stout, « little dilated at apex, not reaching to the hind margin 
of eyes; the distance between their insertion and the margin of eyes 
distinetly more than half the length of eyes. 


Antennae about one and a half times as Jong as head, insert- 
ed close to the fore margin of eyes. First joint nearly cylindrical, 
distinctly wider than ong, Socond segment cup-shaped, as wide as 
the first and somewhat longer than wide, ‘The following joints a 
little narrower, somewhat more than twice as long as wide, about 
oqual in length and width, only the fourth one a little longer and 
wider than the others, Third joint distinctly clavate, 4-6 more 
rounded, nearly fusiform, but widest behind the middle, Seventh 
joint fusiform, widest before its middle, distinctly narrower than tho 
preceding ones, and twico as long as wide, Highth segment conical, 
broadly jointed with the seventh, about half as wide as this, and 
nearly three times as long as wide, 

Chaetotaxy of antennae as in the preceding species; the 
‘median, apical bristle line reaching from middle of seventh to apex 
of eighth joint, Senso area of scoond segment transversly ovate, 
placed close behind its middle, Senso cones similar to the preceding 
species, those on fifth and sixth joint joint more slender, but not 
distinctly longer than on 8 and 4; sense cones of €fth segment nob 
reaching to the middle of sixth, those of the latter exactly to middle 
of seventh, 

Front before the base of mouth cone with a pair of short 
bristles, Labrum triangular, sharply pointed, reaching nearly to 
the hind margin of prosternum, and distinctly overreaching tho 
rounded labium, Maxillary palpi long and lender, about 
half as long as mouth cone, with a short basal and 
cylindrical apical joint, about six times as long as wide. Labiel 
palpi scarcely half as long as the maxillary ones, reaching from the 
end of labium to tip of labrum. 

Prothorax about two-thirds as long as head, across fore coxae 
nearly twice as wide as long, All bristles dark, stout, somewhat 
dilated at apex. The posterolateral ones nearly half as long 0s 
prothorax; posteromarginal bristles of the same length, from the 
middle line twice as far distant as from the outer sétae, Antero- 
marginal bristles half as long as those, inserted in the midst, between 
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the median line and the fore angles. Anterolateral bristles still 
shorter, somewhat removed backwards from the fore margin. Medio- 
lateral setae a little longer than the anteromarginal ones, twice as 
far distant from the hind as from the fore angles. 

Prosternum with a distinet, dotted sculpture, oxcopt on the 
following smooth, strongly chitinized plates: one narrow rhomboidal, 
longitudinally placed plate noar each fore angle, one very small 
triangular plate on each side of mouth cone, a pair of larger, irregus 
larly trapezoidal plates before the hind margin and a small, 
transversely ovate plate behind them in the'middle line, Fore coxae 
broadly rounded, their bristle stout, a little dilated at apex, but not 
quite half as long as the posterolateral ones, Fore femora hardly as 
Jong as prothorax, full half as wide as long, along the outor margin 
set with some short hairs Fore tibiae long and stout, tarsi not 
toothed. 

Pterothorax distinetly wider than prothorax across fore coxne, 
as long as wide, with rounded fore angles, and somewhat arched 
sides, Sutures of meso- and metastornum, and the middle and hind 
legs as in the preceding species, F 

‘Wings reaching to the soventh abdominal segment, not con- 
strictod at the middle, coloured as in @, mawimus; foro pair with 
three equidistant bristles along tho abortive basal voin, a little 
dilated at apex, and more than half as long as the wing is wide, 
Hind margin with 10-12 duplicated fringe-hairs, 

Abdomen nearly as widé as pterothorax, not quite four times 
as long as wide, Bristles stout, dilated at apex, those of the first 
segment reaching nearly to the midst of second. Segments 2-6 with 
tho bristles more than half as long as the sogments themselves, ‘The 
outer setae of segment 7 and 8 blunt, not distinctly dilated at apex, 
about as long as their segments, Bristles of ninth segment 
sharply pointed, a little shorter than tube. The posterior wing 
retaining spines well developed, distinetly S-shaped ; on segments 4 
and 5 fully as long as the distance between their tips, on 8 some- 
what shorter, on 2 still shorter, about half as long as this distance, 
‘Tube about three-fourths as long as head, with straight, backwards 
converging sides, at base not quite half as wide as long, and a little 
more than twice as wide as at apex. ‘Terminal bristles hair-like, the 
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longer ones about half as long as the tube, the shorter ones half as 
long as the others, 


Measurements of female :—Total length of antennae 0'45 mm. 
L. joint 0°03 mm, long, 0'04 mm. wide ; IL joint 0'05 mm, long, 0'04 
min, wide ; IIL joint 0°07 mm, long, 0'08 mm, wide; IV, joint 0'075 
mm. long, 0'035 mm. wide ; V. joint 007 mm. long, 0'03 mm. wide ; 
VL. joint 0107 mm, long, 0'03 mm, wide ; VIL joint 005 mm. long, 
01025 mm, wide; VILL. joint 0'085 mm, long, 0'018 mm, wide, Head 
0'29 mm. Jong, 0'20 mm, wide. Prothorax 0'20 mi, long, 0'38 mm, 
wide (across fore coxae), Fore femora 0'19 mm, long, 0'10 mm, 
wide; fore tibine (including tarsi) 0'28 mm, long, 0'05 mm, wide, 
Pterothorax 0'43 mm, long and wide. Middle femora 0'20 mm, 
long, 0'06 mm, wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0'29 mm. long, 
004 mm, wide, Hind fomora 0'25 mm, long, 0'07 mm, wide ; hind 
tibiae (ineluding tarsi) 0°32 mm, long, 0.04 mm, wide, Length of 
wings (without fringe) 1'05 mm, Abdomen (including tube) 1’S mm, 
long, 0/41 mm. wide, Length of tubo 0'22 mm., width at baso 0°09 
mm,, at apex 0'04 mm, ‘Total length 2'0-2'4 mm, 

Threo specimens collected by Mr. Dootens v, LEEuwen 
in leaf galls on Vernonia elaeagnifolia D. 0. (No. 45) at ‘Tachoi, 
Southern Siam, dated 1, X. 1920, 

This species comes nearest to @. longiceps, bub has the sides 
of head more parallel and the antennae much slenderer, ‘Tho shape 
of head suggests somewhat the Ceylonese @. watsoni, but this has a 
different coloration of antennae, 


31. Gynaikothrips longiceps KARNY. 


1914-1916, KARNY np DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJN- 
VAAN, Zoitschr, wise. Ins-Biol, X. p. 207; XL p. 
825; XIL p. 19. 
1914, DOOTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard. Bot. 
Fi Buitenzorg (2) XV. p. 48. 
I refer to this species, with some doubt, one specimen from 
Ficus, which should perhaps rather represent a separate new species 
in the vicinity of longizeps.and convolvens, I am not able to decide 
this from the single, somewhat damaged specimen, 
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Collected by Mr, Doorers vy, Leeuwen in a leaf gallon 
Ficus benjamina L. (No. 48) at Bangkok (8. X, 1928), together 
with Gynaikothrips uzeli and one Androthrips melastomae, 

Distribution of @. longiceps : Java. 


32. Gynaikothrips adusticornis KARNy. 


1914-1918. KARNY axp DOCTERS vy, LEEUWEN-REIJN- 
VAAN, Zoitschr, wiss, Ins—Biol, X, p, 206; XI, p- 
825; XIL, p. 21. 
1914. DOOTERS y, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard, Bot, 
Buitenzorg (2) XV, p. 80. 
Ono specimen in a leaf gall on #f Symplocos (No, 71) toge- 
ther with Gynaikothrips primitivus, collected by Mr. Doorsns v, 
Leeuwen at Dalat, Annam (+1500 m.); 23. X. 1920. 
‘The spocies was hitherto only recorded from Java, 


83. Gynaikothrips lividicornis KARNy. 
1922, KARNY, Beitr, mal, Thys, Vi—Treubia, TIT, 1, 
Collected by Mr, Doorers v, Leeuwen in a leaf gall on Rho- 
damnia trinervia Bl. (No, 66) at Saigon, Capo St. Jucques, dated 25: 
X. 1920. 
‘Tho species was originally described from Celebes (Kalao 
¥oa and Bonerate ). 
34. Gynaikothrips claripennis KAnNY- 
1914-1916, KARNY ano DOOTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJN- 
VAAN, Zeitschr. wiss, Ins —Biol,, X, p. 208; XI, p. 
825-327; XII, p. 84. 
1914, DOOTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard, Bot: 
Buitenzorg (2) XV, p. 51. 


Collected by Mr. Docrers v, LEEUWEN in leaf galls on an 
undetermined plant (No. 41) at Patalung, Southern Siam (80. IX? 
1920.) and on? Salacia (No. 59) near Saigon (native forest Tri Han ; 
19. X. 1920), 


Further distribution : Java, 
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35. Gynaikothrips uzeli zimMERMANN. 


1900, ZIMMERMANN, Bull. Inst, Bot. Buitenzorg, VIL, p. 12 
(MMésothrips) p. 18 Gynaikothrips). 
1922, KARNY, Beitr, mal. Thys, VIL,—Treubia, IIT, 1, (with 
list of synonymy and literature). 
‘This common and widely distributed species was collected by 
Mr, Doorens v. Legowen in Further India on Ficus retusa L. at 
Bangkok (9-X. 1920; No, 50, together with Gigantothrips elegans 
‘and Mesotlrips jordani on old leat galls-—No. 51, together 
with one Leplotlripe constrictus in young leat galls); and on 
Ficus benjamina L. at Bangkok (No. 48; 8. X. 1920; together 
with one Gynaikothrips sp. and one Androthrips melastomae) and 
at Saigon (No. 65; 17. X 1920.—No. 78; 28, X. 1920, together with 
Androthrips melastomae, Leptotlrips constrictus and Mesothrips- 
jordani.) 
Further distribution: Java Algeria, Canary Islands, Cubs, 
PortofRico, Florida, 


86. Mesothrips jordani zimmeRMANn. 


1900, ZIMMERMANN, Bull, Inst, Bot. Buitenzorg, VIL, p. 16. 
1910. Phloeothrips similis Bacwatt, Trans, Nat. Hist. Soe, Nor- 
thumberl, N, 8., UI, 2, p. 12. 
1911. KARNY, Centralbj, Bakteriol, II, Abb, xxx, p. 550—562. 
1912, KARNY, Mareollia, XI, p. 148. 
1918. KARNY avo DOOTERS v. LEEUWEN-RELJNVAAN 
Bull, Jard, Bot, Buitonzorg, (2) X, p. 7, 8, 11, 68. 
1916, KARNY ap DOOTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Zeitschr, wiss, Ins—Biol., XII, p. 180. 
Collected by Mr. Doorers v. Lezvwen in leaf galls on Melas- 
toma malabathricum L. (No. 42; at Klong Chang, Siam; 1. X. 1920; 
together with Gynaikothrips chavieae and one Androthrips melas- 
tomas), on Fiows retusa I. (No. 50; at Bangkok; 9 X. 1920; 
together with Gigantothrips elegans and Gynaikothrips uzeli), and 
on Pious benjamina L. (No. 78; at Saigon; 28. X. 1920; together 
with Leptothrips constrictus, Androthrips melastomae and Gynai- 
kothrips uzeli). 
‘Was hitherto known only from Java, 
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37. Mesothrips ustulatus ».sp. 


Female, Male-—General colour yellowish brown. Head 
dark brown, gradually somewhat paler backwards. Abdomen 
gradually darker backwards, the last segments brownish black. 
Legs brownish yellow, but the middle and hind tibiae considerably 
darker than the femora, First and second antennal segment greyish 
brown, the latter gradually yellowish towards the apex. ‘The follow- 
ing joints brownish yellow, the fourth a very little fifth distinetly 
shaded with grey in distal half, sixth segment yellowish in basal 
third, further greyish brown, seventh and eighth entirely dark grey- 
ish brown, Wings clear, hyaline, a very little yellowish at extreme 
ase and indistinctly shaded with grey in distal part along the 
margins, 

Head about one and a half times as long as wide; checks 
converging backwards and distinctly constricted at baso, sot with 
some very stout bristles, Eyes moderately large, occupying about 
one third of the length of head, with rounded hind margin, Ocelli 
very large, with distinet pigmentwoups, nearly touching one another, 
arranged in a rectangular triangle; the posterior ones touching the 
inner margin of eyes about at its midst, Postocular bristles sharply 
pointed, about as long as the eyes, not quite twice as long as the space 
between their insertion and tho hind margin of eyes. Dorsal surface 
of hod smooth, 


Antenne about one and a half times as long as head, inserted 
very near the fore margin of eyes; fore head between them some- 
what produced. First segment cylindrical, wider than long. Second 
ment cup-shaped, comewhat narrower than the first, not quite 
twice as Jong as wide, ‘Third segment clavate, as wide as the first, 
twice as long as wide. ‘The following segments nearly fusiform, but 
widest behind their middle, gradually diminishing in length and 
width, Seventh segment cylindrical, narrowed towards tho base, 
half as wide as the third, more than twice as long as wide, Eighth 
joint cylindrical in basal half, bluntly conical at apex, two-thirds as 
Tong and wide-as the preceding one, 

‘Terminal bristles of antennal joints nearly half as long as the 
segments themselves; sixth joint set with bristles in the distal half, 
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the following ones nearly throughout their whole length, Median 


* bristle line in’the apical third of seventh segment, than interrupted 


at base of eighth, further reaching to apex of the latter. 

Sense area of second segment small, transversely ovate, placed 
Gistinotly behind the middle, Sense cones about as long as the 
terminal bristles, slender, sharply pointed at apox, that of seventh 
segment, a little overreaching the middle of apical joint. 

Mouth cone broady rounded, not reaching to the middle of 
prosternum, Maxillary palpi cylindrical, about half as long ax the 
mouth cone, with a short basal and a long, eylindvical apical joint. 
Labial palpi a little narrower than the maxillary ones, very short, 
nearly abortive. 

Prothorax about as long as head (in the megalomerous form) 
or distinctly shorter (in the micromerous form), widened backwards, 
across fore coxm about one and a half times as wide as long, All 
bristles sharply pointed, ‘Those of hind angles not quite half as long 
as the prothorax, the posteromarginal ones distinctly longer; their 
insertion about twive as far distant from the middle of hind margin 
‘as from the posterolateral bristles. Mediolateral sete only a 
Tittle’ shorter than those of hind angles, a little close to these 
than to the anterolateral bristles. ‘These very short, bait-like, hardly 
as long as the distance of their insertion from the fore margin of 
prothorax, Anteromaxginal bristles not distinguishable, Proster- 
num indistinctly dotted, without well-defined smooth plates, 


Fore coxae longitudinally ovate, their bristles stout, sharply 
pointed, about half as long as the posterolateral ones. By the shape 
of fore legs there may be distinguished — similarly as in I. pyctes— 
two forms of this species, One has the fore femora one and -a half 
times as long as head, and the fore tarsi armed with a sharp tooth- 
like processus, nearly as long as the tibia is wide ; in the other form 
the fore femora are distinctly smaller, not quite as long as head, and 
the fore-tarsal tooth hardly half as long as the tibial is wide. 

Pterothorax a very little wider than prothorax across fore 
coxae, not quite as long as wide, with rounded fore angles and some- 
what arched sides converging backwards, Middle coxae distinctly 
smaller than the hind ones and about twice as far distant from each 
other. Middle and hind legs stout; with short hairs along their 
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margins and some stouter bristles at the end of tibiae, Tarsi with 
out teeth, 

Wings reaching about to the seventh abdominal segment, a 
little constricted at their middle; fore pair at base near the fore 
margin with three equidistant, sharply pointed bristles, gradually 


increasing in Jength, the third about one and a half times as long as , 


the wing is wide, Hind margin with about 10 double cilia before 
the apex. 


Abdomen slender, somewhat narrower than pterothorax, not 
quite five times as long as wide, All bristles stout, sharply pointod, 
on segments 2-7 about as lung as the, segments themselves, on 8 
distinctly shorter, Bristles of ninth segment nearly as long as the 
tube, Wing-retaining spines well developed, slender, distinetly 
S.shaped. ‘The distance between the tips of posterior ones on seg 
ments 9-6 not fully one and a half times as long as the spines 
themselves; spines on 2 and 7 distinetly shorter, ‘The fore pair on 
cach segment only a little shorter, but distinctly thinner than the 
posterior ones. ‘Tube about three-fourths as long as head, with 
straight sides converging backwards, about two and a half times as 
long as wide at base, at apex nearly half as wide as at base, ‘The 
longer terminal bristles stout at base, hair-like at apex, about 
two-thirds as ong as tube; the shorter ones hair-like, about one 
thied of the length of the others, 

Measurements of megatomerous form (female, male ):— 
‘otal length of antennae 0'52 mm. I. joint 0°03 mm. long, 0'045 mm, 
wide; IL joint 0'06 mm. long, 0'036 mm. wide; ILL. joint 0'09 mm. 
ong, 0'045 mm, wide; TV, joint 0'085 mm, long, 0'045 rim. wide; V. 
joint 008 mm, long, 0'037 mm, wide; VI. joint 0'07 mm. long, 0°03 
mm, wide; VEL joint 0’06 mm. long, 0'023 mm, wide; WILL joint 
0'04 mm, long, 01018 mm. wide, Head 0'34 mm, long, 0'21 mm. 
wide, Prothorax 0’34 mm, long, 0'48 mm. wide (across fore coxae,) 
Fore femora 0'52 mm, long, 0'22 mm. wide; fore tibiae (including 
tarsi) 0’28 mm. long, 0’08 mm. wide. Pterothorax 0'45 mm. long, 
050 mm, wide, Middle femora 0'22 mm, long, 0'08 mm, wide; 
middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0'25 mm, long, 0'06 mm. wide, Hind 
femora 0'82 mm. long, 0'09 mm, wide; hind tibiae (including tarsi) 
0'28 mm. long, 0'07 mm, wide, Length of wings (without fringe) 
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13 mm, Abdomen (including tubs) 1'85 mm. long, 0'4 mm. wide. 
Length of tube 0'27 mm. width at base 0°10 mm, at apex 0'04 mm, 
Total length 2’4~3'1 mm. 

Measurements of micromerous form (female, male ):— 
‘Total length of antennae 0'39 mm, I. joint 0.025 mm, long, 0'085 
mn, wide; IL joint 0.05 mm. long, 0'03 mm, wide; II joint 0'06 
mm. long, 0035 mm, wide; IV. joint 0'06 mm. long, 0'035 mm, 
wide ; V. joint 0'06 mm. long, 0'082 nm, wide; VI. joint 0'055 mm, 
Jong, 0'026 mm, wide ; VIL. joint 0°05 mm, long, 0°023 mm. wide; 
‘VIII. joint 0035 mm, long, 0'015 mm. wide, Head 027 mm, long, 
0118 mm, wide. Prothorax 0°40 mm, long, 0'82 mm, wide (across 
fore coxae), Fore femora 0'25 mm. long, 0'12 mm, wide; fore tibiae 
including tarsi) 0'18 mm, long, 0'06 im, wide, Pterothorax 0'30 
mm. long, 0'34 mm. wide, Middle femora 0'15 mm, long, 0'06 mm. 
wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0115 mm, long, 0'04 mm, 
wide. Hind femora 0'28 mm, long, 0'07 mm, wide; hind tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0'80 mm. Jong, 0'05 mm, wide. Length of wings 
(without fringe) 1. mm, Abdomen (including tube ) 1’8 mm. long, 
0'27 mm, wide, Length of tube 0'19 mm., width at bese 0°07 mm,, 
‘at apex 0'035 mm, Total length 2’1—2'6mm. 

‘This species was found by Mr. Docrers v. LsuweN in leaf 
galls on Memecylon ap. (No. 64), at Saigon, Cape St, Jacques, 
dated 21. X. 1920, 

Mesothrips ustulatus is very similar to jordané in its whole 
appearance, but directly distinguished by its very characteristic colour, 
‘especially of antennae. Even in entirely black specimens of jordani 
the apical joints of antennae are’ always considerably paler than in 
ustulatus, 














38. Mesothrips vitripennis 7. s.p. 


General colour dark brown, Fore tibiae and-all tarsi brow- 
nish yellow. 
Antennae coloured as in the precoding species. Wings clear, hyaline, 
pale yellow only at extreme base, 

Head one and one-third times as long as wide ; cheeks arched, 
converging backwards, constricted at base, set with a few very short 
spines Eyes, ocelli and postocular bristles similar to those of the 
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preceding species, but the hind margin of eyes nearly truncate, and the 
Dristles inserted close behind it. Mouth-cone rounded at apex, 
reaching about to the middle of prosternum. Palpi as in ustulatus, 

‘Antennae about one and two-thirds times as long as head, 
inserted close to the fore margin of eyes, fore head between thom a 
Jittle produced, Shape and chactotaxy of joints much asin ustwlatus ; 
but the third and fourth joint oqual in Jength and width, and tho 
sixth as wide as the fifth; sense cones somewhat amallor than in the 
proceding species. 

Prothorax nearly as long as head, across fore coaxae not quite 
twice as wide as long. All bristles stout, pointed at apex. ‘Tho 
posterolateral ones hardly half as long as prothorax, posteromarginal 
sotno a little shorter, Antorolarteral bristles a little more than half 
‘as long as these of hind angles, mediolateral one of the seme length, 
inserted in the middle betwoen the antero- and posterolateral setne, 
Anteromarginal bristles only a little shorter and weaker than those 
of the fore angles, as far distant from them as from the middle line. 
Prosternum as in Hothrips latioeps. 

Fore coxal bristle about two-thirds as long as the poster- 
lateral ones, stout, sharply pointed at apex. Behind them a few 
very short bristles, Fore femora o little longer than head, about 
half as wide as long. ‘Foro tarsus with a long, somewhat curved, 
sharply pointed tooth, 








Ptorothorax @ little narrower than prothorax across fore 
coxne, as long as wide, with somewhat protruding fore angles and 
arched sides converging backwards, Sutures of meso- and met- 
asternum similar to those of Hothrips laticops, but the median, 
forwardly-directed suture-ongle on both segments acute, Middle 
and bind legs as in wstulatus. 

Wings reaching about to the sixth abdominal segment, similar 
to those of the preceding species, but the third basal bristle hardly 
as long as the wing is wide, more distant from the second than this 
from the first, Hind margin with 8-12 duplicated fringo-baire. 

Abdomen as in ustulatus, but the bristles of ninth segment 
and tube little shorter. Wing-retaining spines as in the preceding 
species, but both pairs still more curved, especially before the apex. 
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‘Tube as in wstulatus, but only a little more than twice as long as 
wide at base, 

Measwrements ;—Total length of antennae 0'43 mm, I joint 
0'025 mm, long, 0'04 mm, wide ; II. joint 0°05 mm, long, 0'035 mm. 
wide ; IIL joint 0°08 mm, long, 0'04 mm, wide; IV. joint 0'08 mm. 
long, 0'04 mm, wide ; V. joint 0'065 mm, Jong, 0'03 mm, wide ; VI. 
joint 0.055 mm, long, 0°03 mm, wide; VIL. joint 0'05 mm. long, 
0'026 1nm, wide; VIET. joint 0.08 mm, long, 0'01 mm, wide, Head 
0'26 mm, long, 0'20 mm, wide, Prothorax 0'24 mm, long 0'42 mm, 
wide (across fore coxne). Fore femora 0'29 mm, long, 0'14 mm, wide ; 
fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0°30 mm, long, 0'05 mm, wide. Pte- 
rothorax 0'40 mm, long and wide, Middle femora 6'26 mm, long, 
0/07 rom, wide ; middle tibine (including tarsi) 0°26 mm, long, 0'05 
mm, wide, Hind femora 0'29 mm, long, 0'08 mm, wide; hind tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0°35 mum, Jong, 0'06 mm, wide, Length of wings 
(without fringe) 0'9 mm, Abdomen (including tube) 1'7 mm. long, 
0'34 mm, wide. Length of tube 0'20 mm., width at best (09 mm., 
‘at apex 0'04 mm. Total length 2'1-2'7 mm. 

Collected by Mr. Docrens vy. Lezvwen in leaf galls on 
1 Aporosa (No. 57), togethor with Bothrips laticeps, at Saigon 
(native forest ‘Tri Han),:+100 mm, dated 19. X, 1920. 

Comes in my species key (Zeitschr. wiss, Ins-Biol, XII, p. 
188-181; 1916) nearest to pyotes, but differs by its somewhat smaller 
size and its clear wings, Diverging from the preceding species by 
the uniform colour of body, shorter head and especially the chastotaxy 
of prothorax, from australia Hoop by the clear wings and from 
alluaudi Vorutet (Madagascar) by the arched cheeks, the smaller 
number of double cilia and the much shorter tube. 


Subfamily Macrothripinae Kanxy. 

89. Dinothrips sumatrensis BAGNaLt. 

1908. BAGNALL, Trans. Nat, Hist. Soc, Northumber 1,, N. 
8, I, 1, p. 11, 

1922, KARNY. Beitr, msl. Thys, VI Treubia, ITT, 1 (with 
list of literature ). 

One male of this common and widely distributed, bark-in- 
habiting species collected by Mr. Doctsns v. Lesuwsx in a railway- 
car near Banksut, Siam (No. 47), dated 2. X. 1920. 
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Further distribution, Benghalis, Ceylon, Tonkin, Sebroang, 
Burma, Penang, Singapore, Sumatra, Mentawei, Nias, Engano, Java, 
Borneo, Sarawak, Philippine Islands, Buru, New Guinea, 


Family Idolothripidae BAGNALL. 


40. Gigantothrips elegans ZIMMERMANN. 


1900. ZIMMERMANN, Ball, Inst. Bot. Buitenzorg, VII, p. 18. 

1908: Panurothrips gracilis Baonaut, Trans, Nat. Hist. Soo. 
Northumberl., N. 8., TI, 1, p. 28. 

1910, Panurothrips gracilis BacNatt, Trans, Nat Hist Soo, 
Northumberl,, N.S, IIL, 2; p. 3. 

1911, DOOTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Maresllia, X. p. 
75 (without name). 

1911, KARNY, Contralbl, Bakteriol. IL Abt, XXX, p, 559-562, 

1912, KARNY, Marcellia, XT, p. 168, 

1918. KARNY avo DOOTERS y. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Bull, Jard. Bot, Buitenzorg, (2) K, p. 4, 8, 117. 

1916. KARNY axp DOCTERS v, LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Zeitschr, wiss, In, —Biol.,, XIL, p. 189. 

1916, BAGNALL, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist, (8) XVII, p. 403 
Gigantothrips elegans and G. gracilis. 

1919. UICHANCO, Philipp. Journ, Sci, XIV, 6, p. 547; pl. 
XIV, fig. 8. 

"1 have united here ZnoreRMany’s elegans and BAGNatt’s 
gracilis, ‘The latter was described in 1908 from three specimens 
from Siam, when BAGNALL was not yet acquainted with ZismMeRMANN's 
paper. This author said then: “Tube.....,...twice as long as the 
head”, Tn 1910 he recorded the same species (“gracilis”) from Java 
with the remark: “The head is..,......more than one-half the 
Jength of the tube,” Evidently Baawazt supposed the length of tube 
to be not absolutely constant, But in 1916, when he also received 
material of ZisoreRMaNn’s elegans, he used the length of tube as 
specific character: “ the tube.........in gracilis about as long as the 
abdominal segments 7-8" (should be 9) “together, and in elegans 
about 0,75 the length of these segments.” But this character is 
somewhat variable, and in the material before me there are speci- 
mens with @ tube one and a half times as long as head, others with 
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it twice as long, and all possible intermediate forms between these. 
‘The comparison of tube length with the length of the preceding seg- 
ments, as ned by BaGNatt, is further not useful, because then the 
relative length is dependent not only on the length of tube, but also 
‘on the more or less contracted stato Of abdomen. ~ BaGNAzt further 
makes gracilis larger than elegans, hiss not really sv: BAGNAL 
(1908) gave for gracilis the length 52-60 mm.; for elegans, 
ZIMMERMANN gives 55-56 mm. Ib was not to be expected that two 


_ 60 slightly diverging forms, in the same galls on the same plant 


(Waringin treo”) and from the same localities (Java), should belong 
to two different species. 

Collected by Mr. Docrers v. LusuweN on old leaf galls on 
Ficus retura L. (No, 50) at Bangkok (9. X. 1920), together with 
Gynaikotbrips uzeli and one Merothrips jordani. 

Hitherto known fiom Java, Philippine Islands and Siam, 







Family Hystricothripidae KARNY. 
41, Leeuwenia aculeatrix KaRNy: 


1922, KARNY, Boitr, mal, Thys, VIIL—Treubia, III, 1. 
Tn leaf galls on Bugenia sp. (No. 77), collected by Mr. 
Doorens v, LERUWEN at Saigon (28. X. 1920), together with Gynai- 
kothrips daetymon, The extraordinary long spines along the whole 
tubo distinguish it easily from the other Leeuwenia's, 
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A Former President. 


It is with the greatest regret that we have to record the death 
of Dr. Osear Frankfurter, Put. D., who for many years was the Pre- 
sident of the Siam Society, He was elected in January 1906, 
and most worthily held that office for a longer period than any 
other of our Presidents, He died in Hamburg on the Ist October 
this year after a short illness, in the TIst year of his 
age, Dr, Frankfurter was born in Hamburg on the 23rd February, 
1852, and was educated at the Universities of Gottingen and Berlin 
and took the degree of Ph.D, He then studied Eastern Languages 
at Oxford, and joined the Siamese government service in 1884, He 
‘was employed in various posts, including those of Chief Secretary in 
the General Adviser's Office, and Adviser in the Foreign Office, until 
the year 1905, when he received the appointment of Chief Librarian 
of the National Library, Bangkok, which post he occupied until the 
declaration of war by Siam in 1917. 

Dr. Frankfurter was a sound scholar, and one of the kindliest 
of men: he was one of the most valued and regular contributors to 
the Journal of the Society, and held the respect of all who knew 
him, His favorite motto was the saying attributed to Heraclitus, 
panta hei kai ouden menei, but his memory will remain deep in 
the hearts of thove to whom he was guide, philosopher and friend. 

On heating of his death the Council of the Society addressed 
the following letter of condolence to his widow — 

‘Tae Stax Soorzry, 
Bangkok, 
Deoember 15th, 1922. 
Dear Mrs, FRaNxronrer, 

‘The Siam Society has learned with deep sorrow of the death. 
of Doctor Frankfurter and, at the unanimous request of the Council 
and Members, I write to offer you our heartfelt condolences in your 
sad affliction. 

‘The Doctor will always live in the memory of the Society as 
the most enthusiastic of its original founders and as the foremost 
of the small and devoted band by whom the Society was kept in 
being during a time when its existence was threatened, 
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‘Those of us who enjoyed the privilege of association with 
your hushand through the long period of his presidentship of the 
Society, deplore his death as that of an old aud valued friend, and, 
remembering his many endearing qualities, can sympathise with 
you in your bereavement. 

‘We trast that the knowledge of the respect and osteem in 


which the Doctor was held by us all, may bring you sone small 
degree of comfort ab this time of your great sorrow. 





Bolieve mo, Dear Mrs, Frankfurter, 
Yours very truly, 
W. A. Granas, 
President, 
‘The Siam Society. 


Dr. Fraukfurtur’s contributions to the Journal of this Society 
inelude the following articles 
Vol. I, (1905).—The Aims of the Society. 
—King Mongkut, 
Vol/'IL, Part 1, (1906)—Note on a supposed Dutch ‘Transla- 
tion of a Siamese State Paper in 1688, 
—In memoriam Geheimrat Bastian, 
Vol. ILL, Part 2, (1907)—Some suggestions for Romanizing 
Siamese, 
—Seoret Writing in Siamese, 
Vol. IV., Part 1, (1907)—Siameso Missions to Ceylon in tiie 
18th Contury. 
—The Romanizing of Siamese. 
Vol. V., Part 4, (1909)—Siam in 1688,” translation of an 
carly narrative, with introduction and notes, 
Vol. VE, Part 8, (1909)—TTranslation of “Events in Ayud- 
dhya, 686-966,” a manuscript presented to 
the National Library by Hluang Prasét 
Aksornit, with introductory note on the 
indigenous sourees of Siamose history, 
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—Some Remarks on Kaempfer's Description of 
Sinan 1690, 
Vol. VIL, Part 2, (1911)—The Late King Chulalongkorn. 
Vol. VILL, Part 3, (1912)—The Mission of Sir James Brooke 
to Siam, 
Vol. X,, Part 2, (1918)—The Attitudes of the Buddha, illus- 
trated, 
Vol. XL, Part 1, (1914)—Unofficial Mission of John Morgan. 
Vol. XL, Part 2, (1915)—The Story of the Records of Siam- 
ese History, Translation of H.R. H. Prince 
Damrong’s Preface to the History. 
His other publications comprised the following — 
Handbook of Pili, being an elementary grammar, a chresto- 
mathy and a glossary—London and Edinburgh, 1883. 
Ein siamesischer Eulenspiegel: die Krlebnisse des Sri Tha- 
nonxai—T’oung-Pao, July 1894, pp. 234-259. 
Die bse Sieben. —Toung-Pao, December 1894, pp. 393-397. 
‘Translation into English of a sermon preached by Somdet 
Phra Vanarat on April 19, 1895, on the occasion of the 
demise of H. R, H, Prince Chow Fa Maha Vahirunhis, 
‘Tratime und ihre Bedcutung nach einem siamesischen ‘Traum- 
buch, — Internat, Archiv fiir Ethnographic, VIII, 1895, 
pp. 150-153. 
Die Emancipation der Sklaven in Siam.—Festschrifé fur 
Adolf Bastian zu seinem 70, Geburtstage, Berlin, 1896, 
pp. 575-582, 
Siam—Jahrbuch des internat, Vereinigung fiir vergleichendo 
Rechtwissenschaft,, IIT, 1896, pp. 824-828. 
Die rechtlichen und wirtechaftlichen Verhiltnisse in Siam. — 
Berlin, 1896. 
Die siamesische Palastsprache—Gurupajakeumudi, Festgabe 
Albrecht Weber, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 95-96. 
Elements of Siamese Grammar—Bangkok and Leipaig, 1900. 
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‘Siam.—The East of Asia magazine, 1902, pt. 2, pp. 115-121. 

Chapters V, (Siam from an historical standpoint), VI. (Language 
of Siam), VIE. (Religion of Siam), in A. Cecil Carter's 
‘The Kingdom of Siam, New York, London, 1904, 

A proposed change in the Siameso erm Chulasakaraj 1,000 
(A.D. 1688)—T’oung-Pao, March 1907, pp. 99-104, 
Chapters on Buddhism (pp. 207-214), and on the National 
Library (pp. 248-261) in ‘Twentivth Century Tmprese 

sions of Sin 1908, 
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The 60th Aniversary of the Birth of H. R. H. 
Prince Damrong Rajanubhab, Vice Patron 
of the Siam Society. 


‘The official celebration of the completion of the Great Cycle” 
of 60 years in the life of our highly respected Vice-Patron, H.R, H. 
Prince Damrong Rajanubhab, took place on November 18th, 1922 
and the three succeeding days at His Royal Highness’ residence 
Varadis Palace, Bangkok. ‘The Siam Society took the opportunity of 
presenting His Royal Highness with an address of congratulation 
on the happy occasion, amd also in grateful recognition of the 
continual interest which H, R. H. has shown in the Society ever 
since he become its Vice-Patron—which is sinco its foundation 
eightoon years ago, 


All the members of the Council then in Bangkok and about 
fifty of the mombets, wore received by H, R. H, on Wednesday 
November 15th, at the Varadis Palaco, at 8.48 p.m. when Mr, W. A. 
Graham, the President, made the presentation and read the address, 
which was as follows':— 


“To His Royal Highness Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 


“ May it please Your Royal Highness, 

“Op this happy occasion when the celebration of the sixtieth 
anniversary of the Birthday of Your Royal Highness is taking place, 
the Members of the Siam Society havo great pleasure in approaching 
‘Your Royal Highness with this address, and in joining their earnest 
and most sincere congratulations to those which are: now being 
offered to Your Royal Highness by your innumerable friends and 
admirers, 


“‘The Members of the Siam Society have long recognised the 
faot that Your Royal Highness has been one of the principal main- 
stays of the Society ever since, at the time of its foundation, you 
wore pleased to honour it by becoming its Vice-Patron; and the 
Society rejoices in this opportunity to give expression to the feelings 
of gratitude and esteem by which it is actuated towards you. 


(160) 


«As the kindly Advisor and friend of the Society, as a con- 
stant contributor to the Journal and as the guide of others who have 
been freely encouraged to draw upon the inexhaustible reservoir of 
your knowledge in the course of their studies, Your Royal Highness 
has conferred benefits upon the Society, the importance of which it ix 


impossible to magnify. 





“The Society is proud of its long association with one, who, as 
the historian of his father-land is strengthening the real foundation 
of that true patriotism. now daily growing amongst the people, and 
the Society trusts that the ties of this association may continue, and 
be drawn ever closer in the long and felicitous years of health, 
happinoss and work that the Socioty fervently prays may lie before 
‘Your Royal Highness.” 





In his reply, the Prince said that he did not fecl worthy of 
such an honour, but that he had to yield to the majority which 
seemed to be of a differont opinion, ‘The beautiful addross, he 
assured them, would always ho kept by himself and his descendants as 
precious souvenir, He addod that his interest in the Siam Society 
was due to three reasons :—In the first place the Society had since 
ite foundation received the patronage of hoth the late King and His 
present Majesty, Secondly, his interest in historical research made 
him in sympathy with the sims of the Society, and thirdly he felt 
that all members of the Socisty were true friends of Siam. 


Im conclusion he wished all prosperity to tho Society and 
expressed the hope that more Siameso would become interested in 
its work. 3 


‘Phe addvess—of which two photographs are shown herewith 
—was designed and executed by the Arts and Crafts School. The 
caso containing it is a stiff card-bonrd portfolio covered in maroon- 
coloured leather, ‘The front af the case is covered with a beautiful 
design in silver—the border and field being of pierced silver of a 
—foliated pattern interspersed with allegorical figures in repoussé. 
‘The contre’ contains two conventional “ tevedas” upholding a lotus 
flower bearing H. R. H.’s monogram with a label underieath bearing 
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the B. B, dates 2405-2465, Lower down appears the head of a dog 
denoting the year of H, R, H’s birth. ‘This is supported on the right 
by the badge of the Ministry of the Interior and on the left by that 
of the Royal Library, At the bottom is another label with the 
words, in Siamese, “Presented by the Siam Society.” ‘The whole 
design in burnished silvor on the rich red background of leather is 
highly effective, and is a remarkable specimen of the skilled crafts- 
manship of the Arts and Crafts School. 


The address itself is engrossed upon hand made Siamese 
paper (kradat Khoi) and printed in old English characters—the title 
and capitals being illaminated by hand, Bordering tho address is a 
Deautiful ornamental design in gold, containing seven miniature 
paintings of ancient temples in various parts of the country associat 
ed with His Royal Highnoss's travels and researches, 


‘The signatures of the Princes and high Government officials 
connected with the Society and those of the Council, appear below 
the address, and the following two pages contain the names of more 
than ono hundred other members of the Society. 
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